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ROUTINE IN CATHOLIC EDUCATION 


REV. EDWARD fF. GARESCHE, S.J.* 


The glories and achievements of Catholic Education are known 
to us all. We realize that the Church in America owes much 
of its sterling Catholicity to the selfless labors of Sisters, Broth- 
ers, Priests, who, for so many years, have devoted themselves 
to our Catholic schools. No one will take it amiss therefore, 
if we point out still further advances in Catholic education 
which may help the Church of Christ to meet the new needs 
of modern conditions. As the great Pope Pius XI once said in 
another connection, “The Catholic Church modifies her meth- 
ods to meet the changing needs of the times.” So must we, if 
we are to do our full duty to God and our Country in the 
strenuous and dangerous days that are now upon us. 

Our Catholic school system in the United States had its birth 
in very different times from our own. The past few generations 
have seen startling changes in our own country and in the 
world. Yet it is the nature of Catholic institutions, left to them- 
selves to be conservative, to keep to traditional methods ana 
objectives. Usually it is the force of circumstances that brings 
about profound and far reaching changes. This conservatism 
has many good points. It makes for consistency and stability. 
But there is sometimes danger that it may degenerate into 
routine. It would be bad for the Church and the state, as well 
as for the individual lives of our pupils, if we did not make the 
adjustments and changes that modern conditions demand. 

Again, a strong bulwark of our Catholic system of teaching 
is the service of so many thousand religious men and women, 
whose lives, by their holy and deliberate choice, are cast in quiet 
places in the peaceful and regular order of religious life. Thus 
they live, to a degree, aloof from the world. This gives a great 
advantage to their pupils and to their whole educational system, 
because it insures the continuity, the consistency and the faith- 
fulness to Catholic ideals which the religious life inspires. But 
just as individuals suffer from defects which go with their good 


*Rev. Edward F. Garesché, S.J., M.A., is president of the Catholic 
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qualities, so, if these characteristics of our schools are carried 
too far they also result in a routine, a traditionalism which 
somewhat hinders the full effectiveness of our education. 

For all these reasons, it is very wise for our Catholic educa- 
tors to survey now and again the end results of the training 
they are giving their pupils; and to determine, as far as they 
can, whether their graduates are showing in adult life the quali- 
ties and characteristics which the needs of the Church and the 
state in our day seem to require. 

This is all the more important here in the United States be- 
cause Divine Providence seems to have singled out this country 
to be the defender of Christendom against the attack of the new 
infidels who threaten a worse tyranny than did the Moslems 
of old. If the majority of our people are wise and God-fearing, 
and put into office similar minded men, we can be the means, 
in God’s Hands, for defeating the schemes of the infidel and 
establishing a new Christian civilization as glorious as that of 
any period in history. But if our Catholic people fail to rise 
to their opportunity and to exercise their due leadership, it is 
much to be feared that we shall not be able to fulfill all that 
God desires. 

Perhaps the greatest need of the country at this time is for 
capable, effective, leadership. If we, through our Catholic edu- 
cational system, can produce men and women who are so well- 
grounded in their Faith, and at the same time so alert, indus- 
trious, and persevering, that they deserve to be leaders of the 
people, many of our greatest problems will be solved. If we 
can then inspire the rank and file of Catholics to do their part, 
to follow their leaders and cooperate with them, without jeal- 
ousies, envies, and animosities, then we shall see a new era of 
political honesty and social justice. 

Surely no one will doubt that the 30 millions or so of Catholics 
in the United States can muster enough talent and capability to 
supply the leaders the country needs. We come from every 
nation under the sun; and the fact that our forebears left their 
native lands to seek opportunity in America, shows that they 
were not the last nor the least of their people in initiative and 
energy. Why is it, then, that Catholics do not take a larger 
share of leadership in the professions, in business, and the arts, 
as well as in statesmanship and politics? 
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Some are inclined to say that prejudice and bigotry hold 
Catholics back. But the Jews suffer more from these things 
than we. Moreover, from observation, and from what others 
have told us, the lack of Catholic leadership cannot be blamed 
on prejudice on the part of others. It is rather the result of a 
lack of that energy, initiative, and hard work, joined with a 
laudable ambition to lead and to excel, which puts other men 
to the front and could do the same for many Catholics, if they 
seized their opportunities. 

Another reason given is that in order to lead and excel in our 
present day society, a man has to be unscrupulous and unjust 
to others. This also is not borne out by experience, and a sur- 
vey of facts. It is true that some who crave for leadership and 
authority, whether it is in business or in politics, do cheat and 
steal in order to get ahead. But this is not the normal and neces- 
sary way of taking the lead. Hard work, perseverance, laud- 
able ambition, and due talent and capacity are the requirements 
for solid and lasting leadership. Granted that our people have 
the talent and the qualities for leadership, what they most need 
is a laudable ambition and the willingness to work hard and 
perseveringly to arrive to a position of influence. 

And what can our Catholic schools do to train and inspire 
men and women who have the capacity for leadership? Surely 
they can do very much. Without seeking to place the full re- 
sponsibility for our lack on the schools, we may fairly and truth- 
fully say that if our schools were more effective in arousing in 
their pupils the desire for worthwhile leadership and if they 
would train in that spirit of hard work, of dogged and undis- 
couraged perseverance which brings men to the top, then we 
should have many more Catholic leaders. We have a great part 
of the flower of our Catholic youth in our Catholic class-rooms 
during many of their most precious and formative years. There 
we can tactfully and effectively mould and influence them, so 
as to bring out the best in their character and capabilities. 
Would it not be well to take definite and practical measures to 
encourage some of them to seek that leadership which is their 
privilege and their duty in our free society? 

If, at this point, the reader has any doubt that this training 
for leadership is necessary all he need do is to survey the situa- 
tion today in this, the most powerful, the wealthiest and one of 
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the freest of all the nations of the earth. Catholics should have 
at least one fifth of all the positions of influence in our land. 
This is about the proportion of Catholics in our population. But 
make a careful and objective survey in any line you like of 
human effort in the secular world and see whether one fifth of 
the leaders, the outstanding and influential personalities, the men 
at the top, are Catholics. 

For a good many years we have been conducting an informal 
survey on this subject, and it has convinced us that our really 
eminent citizens, men and women, who sway public opinion and 
have a share in the making of the policies and loyalties of the 
nation, do not number among them anything like the just pro- 
portion of good and practical Catholics. Try to count the men 
who are leading figures in our national life, and who are repre- 
sentative Catholics. Then turn to the influential writers and 
ask yourself how many of them, in the top ranks, are Catholics. 
If you habitually read a magazine which reviews important 
books note down for yourself the number of eminent Catholic 
authors as compared with the number of books reviewed. Try 
to make a list of practical Catholics who are famous in poetry, 
the drama, as novelists, essayists, writers of influential books of 
non-fiction. 

Then turn to medicine and the law and see how many of the 
most eminent names are those of Catholics. Survey the field of 
entertainment, the moving pictures, radio, television and ask 
yourself how many Catholics occupy the key positions. How 
many determine policies and direct the trends for these impor- 
tant makers of public opinion? Ask yourself how many colum- 
nists, radio commentators, movie directors are representative 
Catholics. Survey the field of research and discovery and see 
whether the Catholics have a proportionate representation among 
the leaders. Visit the halls of Congress, the House and the 
Senate, and notice how many of the outstanding statesmen, or 
politicians if you will, are Catholics. Inquire concerning the 
eminent artists, architects, engineers, and see whether that 
Church, which produced the immortals of the Renaissance, the 
geniuses of the Middle Ages, is represented as she should be 
among them. 

Nor is the lack of Catholic eminent leadership confined to our 
own land. We have several times described the search we made 
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through a list of the Nobel Prize winners for the past twenty 
years. The names of Catholics on this list were marked with 
an asterisk. Some of those whose names were thus labeled were 
of very dubious Catholicity. But, counting them all, the good 
and the bad and the indifferent, only one out of twenty of the 
medal winners in science, in literature, in art, in work for peace, 
etc., were Catholics. According to the number of Catholics in 
the population of the countries from which these winners came, 
not five but twenty per cent, or one out of every five should be 
a Catholic. This is indeed about the proportion of Catholics 
to non-Catholics throughout the world. 

But some one will say that nearly half of our Catholic young 
people never enter our Catholic schools; they go to public in- 
stitutions and other non-Catholic educational establishments. 
This is very true and it shows that something more is needed, 
not only in the Catholic schools, but in the whole Catholic body. 
Still, the fact that our Catholic schools have the opportunity of 
influencing and moulding half, and the better half, of our Cath- 
olic people seems to show that they could do more than they 
are doing at present to develop leaders out of the excellent ma- 
terial they have at hand. As to the methods which may be used 
in developing leaders we have dealt with this subject in the 
book Training for Life, of which copies are no doubt in the 
libraries of many schools.' First of all the attitude of the Cath- 
olic teachers towards ambitious achievement and personal initia- 
tive on the part of their pupils ought to be constructive and 
encouraging. The false notion that humility means diffidence, 
timidity, a want of initiative, a disposition to avoid all notice 
and accomplishment, ought to be replaced with the true idea 
of humility. The really humble man, while ascribing nothing to 
himself and everything to God, works with great-hearted courage 
and prudent tact to accomplish everything he can, within reason, 
for the glory of God and the good of souls. Knowing that he is 
only a steward of God’s gifts he tries to multiply every talent. 
As he cares nothing for the applause of men, he will go forward 
undiscouraged through sun and rain, good days and bad days, 
always striving to do more and better things for God. It is 


1 Edward F. Garesché, Training for Life. New York: Kenedy and 
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this unbeatable perseverance, this self-sacrificing hard work, 
which brings the sort of success that God wishes. 

Another means of training for leadership is to hold up to our 
students the example of those who have achieved real success 
in life, of good Catholics and good citizens who have spent 
themselves for others and for the Church. These examples of 
Catholic leadership should be shown to the students as they 
were, weak human beings, with faults, discouragements even 
failures, but possessed of such faith, hope and love, and such 
indomitable perseverance that they went right ahead in spite 
of obstacles and opposition until they achieved their goal of 
eminent service. 

In every Catholic child there must be a desire to make the 
most of himself or herself, to lead as happy and successful life 
as possible. By directing this desire along the right lines and 
showing the student how to correct defects and cultivate virtues, 
how to develop character and personality, how to choose the 
way which promises best and truest personal achievement, we 
can render great service to the Church and the individual. 

The present writer once had a class of boys who possessed 
much talent and little ambition. They had been plodding along 
the usual ways of scholarship, but without the least idea that 
among their members were some individuals of unusual talent 
and possibilities. We began a deliberate effort to arouse their 
ambition by talking to them about achievement and eminence, 
about writing and speaking, about making the most of their gifts 
and opportunities. At first these exhortations were met with 
surprise and incredulity. Some of the boys even inquired from 
other professors whether these opinions were orthodox, they 
seemed so different from what they had heard before from Cath- 
olic teachers. Little by little, however, the class took fire. They 
began to write for publication in the college paper and, whereas 
hitherto none of them had even appeared in its pages, before 
the end of the year they had published forty contributions. They 
won the intercollegiate Latin contest, although they were only 
in Freshman class gaining the first place and two other places. 
They memorized many pages of great English. Recently, after 
many years, one of them, who has become a noted writer, the 
author of many successful volumes, sent us a letter to say that 
he has often thought of our exhortations and that they were 
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the prime factor in encouraging him to whatever achievement 
his after days have shown. 

In every student in our schools, God has placed possibilities 
for service and even for eminence according to each one’s oppor- 
tunities and powers. There is a possibility of greater and less 
accomplishment within each one, and the work of Catholic 
educators is to help the student rise to higher achievements 
and tend toward the best that is in him. This will never be done 
by the routine of standardized education, where every one is 
cast into a common mould, and only the minimum is required. 
It can only be achieved by the enlightened encouragement which 
any Catholic teacher can give if he or she will pay the price of 
personal thought and effort. 

Often it is the question of a little more. A little more interest, 
a little more effort, a little more optimism, all these may awaken 
in the pupil that personal and worthy ambition, that hope of 
achievement, and the spirit of hard work which spell out notable 
accomplishment for the Church and the state. But this little 
more will mean a great deal more of service, of sucessful striv- 
ing which will enrich the Church and the state with leaders. 

Thus Catholic educators will be rendering a priceless service 
both to their pupils and to those whom their pupils can benefit. 
These are not mere theories, they are not merely pleasant dreams, 
they are practical and possible achievements which are open 
to the Catholic teachers of the United States as to no other group 
of teachers on earth. 


The Most Rev. Thomas E. Molloy, Bishop of Brooklyn, has 
approved a cost-of-living bonus for teachers in high schools 
of his diocese. A total of over $25,000 is being expended in 
a 10 to 15 per cent increase for religious teachers and a 15 to 
20 per cent increase for lay teachers and employees... . Three 
Catholic high school students were among the four winners in 
the 1950-51 Voice of Democracy radio-script contest from 
1,500,000 contestants of 30,000 high schools in the United States, 
Alaska, and Puerto Rico. 
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MUST LATIN BE DRUDGERY? 


REV. WILLIAM G. MOST* 


“Eight years of Latin, and still it is painful plodding to grind 
out the gerunds in Cicero.” No Latin teacher is ignorant of 
the fact that in many cases this statement is sadly true. A stu- 
dent may have taken Latin in all years of high school and col- 
lege and still find it laborious to produce fifty lines of a transla- 
tion that is clumsy and at times misses the thought. Contrast 
this with the state of a student who has had perhaps only two 
years of some other language, such as French or Spanish (lineal 
descendants of Latin). Assignments in the second years of such 
language are often measured in pages rather than in lines, and 
the student does not find the work so close to drudgery. What 
is the reason for this strange situation? The complete answer 
would be difficult to give, and the present writer is not so pre- 
sumptuous as to claim to have the entire answer. Yet a few 
considerations are here offered which may cast some light on 
the dire:tion in which part of the solution may lie. 

An odd abnormality exists in the curriculum of practically 
every Latin department. Yet the very existence of this oddity 
is seldom recognized. It can be made clear by a comparison 
of the curricula of Latin departments with those of almost any 
other language commonly taught. Each department—be it Eng- 
lish, French, Spanish, German, Italian, or other—attempts to so 
arrange its courses that a serious student in that department, 
who follows its courses for only a few years, will be able to get 
a well-balanced and complete view of all the best literature 
written in the chosen language. Of course, few are so hardy as 
to try to read all works in any given language; but a well-balanced 
department will provide at least the opportunity, if not the neces- 
sity, of seeing the best work from every period of the history 
of that language. 

To make the matter more concrete, we might take the English 
department as an example. English courses are regularly so 
designed that even the students who take the minimum amount 


, *Rev. William G. Most, Ph.D., is on the staff of Loras College, Dubuque, 
owa. 
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will be given at least some acquaintance with the great works 
of all eras from Beowulf to the most modern writers. Any school 
that would concentrate on one period and ignore all others 
would be ridiculed; it might even lose its accreditation. 

Let us now turn to Latin curricula. What do we find? With 
few exceptions, the courses offered are in Cicero, Caesar, Vergil, 
Horace, Livy, Seneca, Tacitus, Juvenal, and a handful of others. 
Now let it be clear that all admit that such writers are beyond 
all doubt men of great genius in Latin literature. No one 
would suggest omitting the study of their works. But in terms 
of the great ages of the history of Latin literature, what does 
this list mean? It means that we are studying writers for the 
Classical Age, plus a few from the Silver Age. Measured in 
time, this means a span of about two and a half centuries—not 
that time is of primary moment; the importance of the works 
and their literary merit is what should be considered. But even 
admitting all these things readily, we cannot help seeing that 
Latin departments fail to give their students a complete and 
balanced view of the great works of all eras. The omission of 
the early Latin period might be defended on the ground that 
most of the works of that age are extant only in fragments. 
Some schools do provide coverage by reading a few plays of 
Plautus and Terence. But why neglect the great late period, 
running from about 140 A.D., to the sixth or seventh century 
(there is no general agreement on the exact terminus; and be- 
yond it lies the almost unknown land of Medieval Latin)? Let 
us quickly admit that many late works are of interest only to 
philosophers and theologians, and still others are in very pedes- 
trian style. In spite of these facts, there are still large numbers 
of masterpieces of literary and human interest. Thus, to quote 
only a few examples, even Juvenal cannot outdo the brilliant 
satirical bite of the best pieces of Tertullian, such as his Apo- 
logeticum. Cyprian’s letters to the martyrs in prison awaiting 
death are as touching as any earlier consolatio. Augustine’s 
philosophical dialogues are fully the equal of Cicero’s in search- 
ing thought and polish of language. And, to come to the really 
giant masterpieces, what could surpass the intimate humanity 
and keen psychological analysis of Augustine’s Confessions or 
the majestic sweep of his City of God, which was the handbook 
of kings for a thousand years? If one cares to consult the many 
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lists of the world’s greatest literature, such as the Great Books 
group, works like the Confessions are invariably given a place 
among the masterworks of all languages and all ages, while 
many of the works over which students labor arduously in Latin 
classes are omitted. Both in form and in significance of con- 
tent do many of these giants of the late period invite comparison 
with those of other ages and languages. Yet, in the Latin de- 
partments, their natural home, these and other late works are 
regularly ignored or given scanty attention. It is to be granted 
that some of our most respected graduate schools often use 
late works as dissertation material. But should not these works 
also take their rightful proportionate place in the reading courses, 
both graduate and undergraduate? 

The reason for this curious and unbalanced situation is not 
too difficult to discover. It is not that someone has deliberately 
cut them off. This situation was not planned; it merely hap- 
pened. The chief reason is an old error, long since discarded 
by absolutely all scholars, but which, like a buried and unreal- 
ized psychological conflict, continues to exert its unfortunate 
power in a hidden way. A glaring instance of the error in ques- 
tion may be seen in the introduction to Forcellini’s lexicon, in 
the tabular classifications of the periods of Latin literature. 
There we find the golden age, the silver age, and then! Shades 
of Nabuchodonosor’s statue! Not even the pessimistic progress 
in reverse of the world described by Ovid in the Metamorphoses 
has brought the race so low! Works now acclaimed by all 
critics as among the best of all times, works like Augustine’s 
Confessions are unceremoniously classed in the aetas ferrea et 
lutea, age of iron and mud. Scholars like Forcellini were honest, 
though we may have more trouble in assessing their literary 
taste. They merely failed to realize that a language has a right 
to change and concluded that late Latin was degenerate because 
it had changed. What verdict should they give on our modern 
English, or even Shakespeare’s, as compared to that of Chaucer? 
Or what should they say of the Italian of Dante, which is a much 
more advanced stage in the development of Latin? 

To judge late Latin accurately, we should ask: (1) How 
good is the language as a language? (2) How good is the 
literature as literature? Now as to the second, we have con- 
sidered it above. As to the first question, a language is designed 
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to express thought with ease and accuracy. On this standard, 
we find that late Latin has in a few places lost some of the 
accuracy of older distinctions. But it has made up for the loss 
in much greater ease of expression and in richer vocabulary. 
When the suggestion to use late Latin is made, some teachers 
will reply that the great writers of that period such as Augustine 
were trained on classical authors. Hence, they say, to under- 
stand Augustine, one must first read the classical authors. The 
objection is honest and has some merit. However, there are 
two answers to it. First of all, they forget that the curriculum 
is commonly so arranged that even if a student takes sixteen 
semesters of Latin, he will spend all or most of his time in “prep- 
aration” and never reach the thing for which we say we are 
preparing. We might mention Horace’s parturient montes, ex- 
cept for the fact that classical Latin is not merely an introduc- 
tion to late Latin, and the latter is by no means a ridiculus mus. 
The second answer is this: the need of background is greatly 
exaggerated. The need might be felt in two ways, content and 
syntax. Now as to the latter, there are, it is true, may impres- 
sive monographs on late syntax, giving endless lists of variants 
from classical rules. But most of the differences are so slight 
that no one but a professional grammarian on the prowl could 
detect them. The few that are noticeable are for the most part 
naturally understandable to any student, such as quod for in- 
direct discourse: far more like English than the unnatural ac- 
cusative-infinitive! As to content, many late works can be more 
readily understood with the background already possessed by 
most students than can Ovid or Vergil. It is true that a knowl- 
edge of Plato and Plotinus is useful in the heavier works of 
Augustine; but the student is likely to get not much Plato and 
no Plotinus in most colleges (and then in the Greek depart- 
ment, not in the Latin department). Why cannot one read a 
translation of Plato and the others or study a good modern 
account of their ideas? At worst, the small and occasional needs 
can be filled easily by the use of annotated editions of Augustine. 
In any language, there may exist a gap between the spoken 
and the literary form of the language. The size of that gap is 
quite variable. The spoken form is obviously the more natural 
and easy. Now during classical times, this gap was much wider 
that it was in the late period. Hence—though we admit that 
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some late works are difficult, and though we recognize the fact 
that a classicist must take a short time to accustom himself to 
the late usages—late Latin is, on the whole, a far easier form 
of the language than the classical. Now when we wish to teach 
a student to play the piano, we do not start him with the works 
of Bach or Liszt. If we did, he would never be anything but 
a stumbler, plodding and botching his way slowly along. We 
teach him to begin with easier compositions and only later allow 
him to handle the difficult works. Hence, may we suggest, much 
improvement in our Latin teaching might result if we started 
the students on the easier late works rather than on the rela- 
tively artificial language of the classical pieces. Much of St. 
Cyprian is eminently suited for this purpose, and the back- 
ground needed is far less than that needed to understand any 
classical author. More advanced classes, who had already 
acquired a facility and ease in the language, and had lost their 
fear of it on simple works, could attempt Vergil, Horace, and, 
along with them, the more difficult works of the late period, 
such as Augustine’s Confessions or City of God. 

A well-meant objection that is often heard runs this way: If 
we use Augustine we are turning the Latin class into a religion 
class. The answer is obvious: (1) We treat the works of Augus- 
tine primarily as literature, not as religious texts. Do we not 
freely use Cicero, and no one objects that he teaches a false 
philosophy of paganism? (2) Canon law (cf. Canon 1374) re- 
quires that a Catholic school be not merely a set of neutral 
classes with religion taught on the side; all classes must be per- 
meated with religious principles. This is the teaching of the 
Encyclical of Pius XI on Christian Education. A similar regard 
for the importance of religion as an integrating factor in the cur- 
riculum is reflected in the words of the Committee on Religion 
and Education of the American Council on Education: “To con- 
fine the teaching of religion to separate ‘religious courses’ tends 
toward . . . splitting off of religion from the rest of life... . 
[Religious education] is not something to be added on to the 
school curriculum, but rather something to be integrated with it.”! 

“But the non-Catholic schools do not use Patristic courses.” 
This statement is only partially accurate. Some actually use 


1Committee on Religion and Education, The Relation of Religion to 
a pp. 35-36. Washington: American Council on Educa- 
tion, A 
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more than most Catholic schools. Thus, for example, the cur- 
rent (1950-51) catalog of the Graduate School of the University 
of Pennsylvania reveals that a total of twelve semester hours of 
reading courses in Christian Latin is offered (not all in one 
year, of course) to students in the graduate Latin department. 
As for a non-Catholic appreciation of Patristic Latin, the late 
E. K. Rand of Harvard had this to say of Augustine’s master- 
piece: 

The new work De Civitate Dei, the fruit of his old age and of life-long 
meditation, with fourteen years devoted to its composition . . . presents 
with imagination and high seriousness the essence of the Christian faith. 
Augustine is the poet of the Church, as Plato is of Greek philosophy and 
Cicero is of the Roman Platonism of Scipio’s Dream. Aijil these poets 
write in prose, or what looks like prose on the printed page until you 
read it.2 


We see then, that the high merit of the Patristic works is 
recognized, that some non-Catholic universities surpass us in 
appreciation and use of our own treasures. And even if they 
did not, should we—whose founders were told: “You are the 
light of the world”’—be reluctant to lead? 

In the monumental encyclical “Humani generis,” issued only 
last August, the present Holy Father admonished all Catholics 
that they are not free to deny or ignore the Papal teachings that 
are set forth in encyclicals, even though these teachings do not 
attain the stature of a solemn definition: “Nor must it be thought 
that what is expounded in Encyclical letters does not itself 
demand consent, on the pretext that in writing such letters, the 
Popes do not exercise the supreme power of their teaching auth- 
ority. For these matters are taught with the ordinary teaching 
authority, of which it is true to say: ‘He who heareth you, 
heareth Me... 

With this admonition in mind, we may review the interesting 
case of Monsignor Gaume. Just about a century age in France, 
this overzealous priest went so far as to attack any use of pagan 
works in Latin classes. He attributed the ills of society to such 
works. The controversy soon flamed up and found many of the 


2E. K. Rand, The Building of Eternal Rome, pp. 202-03. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1943. 

3 Piul XII, “Humani generis,” Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XXXXII (Sep- 
tember 2, 1950), 568. 
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bishops of France involved in it. The matter was taken up by 
the Holy See. On March 21, 1853, Pius IX wrote the letter 
“Inter Multiplices” to the bishops of France. In it, His Holiness 
proclaimed the principle that pagan works might be used, if 
expurgated; but that the Patristic writings should also be used 
in Latin classes. Not long after this letter, Monsignor Gaume 
published a short work, Pius and Classical Studies. In it he 
was rather severe on his opponents. In spite of the severity 
of Gaume, Pius IX sent a brief to him on April 21, 1874, in 
which he stated: “The only end you have had in view in your 
writings has been to uphold in this question of studies the rules 
you knew had been approved of by Us: namely, that together 
with the classical works of the ancient pagan writers, thoroughly 
expurgated, students should read the best writings of Christian 
authors.”* 

We note that Pius IX lays it down as a principle that Christian 
works should be read “together with” the pagan works. It 
would appear that only the inclusion of a large and balanced 
percentage of Patristic writings would conform to this dictum. 

To sum up briefly: no pretense is made that late Latin is 
a cure-all for the ills of Latin. But it does seem that in view 
of its greater ease and naturalness it would provide more suit- 
able material, especially at the beginners level, leading to facil- 
ity and freedom from the fear of Latin felt by so many students. 
The more weighty work, both pagan and Christian, should be 
reserved for college level. The matter of curriculum balance 
also requires that a balanced amount of late Latin be used if 
the Latin departments are to do their duty as other language 
departments do. And last, but by no means least, respect for 
the teachings of the Holy See will not permit us to take lightly 
the grave words of Pius IX: “together with the classical works 
of the ancient pagan writers . . . students should read the best 
writings of Christian authors.” 


4 Quoted in Edward Leen, What Is Education? p. 115. New York: 
Sheed and Ward, 1944. 
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BALANCE THAT MIND! 


REV. THOMAS J. BRENNAN, C.S.C.* 


Among the many great problems facing American educators, 
as the Rev. Thomas T. McAvoy, C.S.C.,! indicates is the prob- 
lem presented by the contrast between what he calls Catholic 
and secular education—a problem which may very well turn 
out to be one aspect of the larger problem of general versus 
specialized education. But given even the variety and com- 
plexity of the American educational problems, the variety of 
intellectual positions with which those problems are approached, 
given even the variety of intellectual positions in the history of 
Western thought, it is still somewhat amazing to see a Catholic 
educator taking the position that the way “. . . to give reality 
to the philosophical and religious principles which are the core 
of Catholic education” is to turn to what today are called the 
social sciences and to today’s scientific history. Anyone ac- 
quainted with the traditional Catholic insistence on speculative 
thought would hardly expect that. 

Many of us here at Notre Dame have been trying for years 
to find out what history is, that is, which of the various ways 
in which the human mind knows is the way to be designated 
history. We have some awareness of the similarities and dif- 
ferences between physical and biological sciences, mathematics, 
social sciences, poetic knowledge, speculative and practical 
philosophy, speculative and practical theology, prudence; and 
it is perfectly clear (from documents only?) that such knowl- 
edges existed in the past. It may even be somewhat clear to 
speak of a history of physics, a history of mathematics, a history 
of philosophy, and a history of economics; assuming, of course, 
that one knows what physics is, what philosophy is, what eco- 
nomics is, etc. But just exactly what would it mean to speak 
of a history of “history”? What is the knowledge called history? 


*Rev. Thomas J. Brennan, C.S.C., Ph.D., is on the staff of the School 
of Philosophy of the University of Notre Dame. 

1Thomas T. McAvoy, “The Role of History in the Catholic Liberal 
Arts College,” The Catholic Educational Review, XLVIII (October, 1950), 
506. 
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Fr. McAvoy speaks of history thus: 


the traditional study of the past . . . [the knowldge of] the past itself... 
the technical methods of analysis and synthesis in the study of the past .. . 
knowledge of the past . . . [that which] must take over the field that 
they [the physical and biological sciences] neglect . . . scientific in its 
method and not in its generalizations about men ... The subject matter 
of history is individual.? 


And he sums up as follows: 


History, therefore, is the science of inquiry into the past of the human 
story which seeks to find and to relate [express] as correctly as possible 
that past. History does not generalize, except the generalization is found 
in the evidence of the past, and history does not predict. 


He also says that an “attempt to evolve a strict science of history 
has failed... .”4 

Well, if it is not strict science, let us call it loose science. And 
the meaning I could get from reading what Fr. McAvoy says 
might go something like thus: History, therefore, is the loose- 
science of inquiry into the past of the human story. It is loosely- 
scientific in its method only, not at all scientific in its knowledge. 
It generalizes only from evidence of the past, ie. from docu- 
ments of some kind, which for loosely-scientific reasons are be- 
lievable. Hence such knowledge is really knowledge on faith 
(word of another), not on evidence. 


It is not at all clear what Fr. McAvoy means when he uses 
the word “science.” Is there some knowledge which is not 
science, or is all knowledge resulting from an unprejudiced, un- 
twisted investigation, by “trained” investigators, to be called 
science? Is there no difference between knowledge which is 
evidently true (I see the evidence) and knowledge which is evi- 
dently believable (I take another’s word)? Is there no dif- 
ference between judgments concerned with what is universal 
and common to a multiplicity of individual things (copper 
melts at 1083 degrees), and judgments concerned with indi- 
vidual things as individual things (Washington crossed the Dela- 
ware)? If science is concerned with such universal judgments, 
how can there be science of the individual as individual? If 
science, because it is after knowledge that is evidently true, is 


2 Ibid., 507-08. 3 Ibid., 508. 4 Ibid., 507. 
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concerned with existing problems and existing things, how can 
there be science of things past which, since they can be known 
only through documents, are evidently believable? What is the 
relation between science and demonstration? 

It may very well be that the historian alone is “able to show 
the fact of an influential book which was not read” and that 
some philosopher may never have heard of Peter Ramus. But 
it may also very well be that some historian has missed, in his 
own tradition, the meaning of “science,” and perhaps the whole 
significance of speculative thought. 

That this is so seems to be confirmed by what the article has 
to say about philosophy. What is the knowledge called philos- 
ophy, according to Fr. McAvoy? 


Actually philosophers begin with historical fact if their reasonings and 
generalizations deal with the real world of men. Some philosophers 
insist on the contrary that they do not need history because they can 
intuit being and go on from there for their philosophical speculations. 
In fact, philosophers must remain in their abstract world unless they 
accept from the historian that the real men lived. Philosophical principles 
can say that a thing cannot be and not be at the same time, but that does 
not prove that anything really exists.® 


. . . the historian must insist that philosophy is just another body of 
knowledge and another subject, and that it must not be confused with the 
general synthesis of all knowledge—that Christian philosophy of life which 
gives philosophy as a subject matter its proper category, in a niche lower 
than theology, and which gives to all the subjects their overall purpose 
and rank. Knowledge lacks unity only in the unbalanced mind, . . .7 


Moreover, he identifies “philosophers,” “philosophically trained 
cleric,” “cleric,” and “theologically.” If that is the sort of thing 
he seems to be against, it is easy to understand why he is against 
it, but quite difficult to understand why he calls it philosophy. 
Whether or not the starting point of philosophy demands his- 
tory, depends upon what is meant by philosophy and what is 
meant by history. But if the philosopher is one who is after the 
knowledge of existing things and existing persons, and hence 
after a knowledge which is evidently true; and if history is con- 
cerned with past persons and past things, through documents, 


5 Ibid., 514. 
7 Ibid., 505-06. 


6 Ibid., 509. 
8 Ibid., 508. 
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and hence with knowledge evidently believable—it is impos- 
sible for philosophy to get its starting point from history. I 
suppose I could take the historian’s word that reality and real 
men are only in the past, but I could do so reasonably, it would 
seem, only if the historian who utters the words does not exist. 


My act of philosophising does not take place in the past. How 
could it? The subject matter with which I am concerned when 
philosophising does not for me exist in the past, for I am con- 
cerned with knowledge on evidence—eye witness knowledge. 
My act of philosophising exists when I exist, here and now, in 
the presence of other persons and of other things, of which [ 
desire knowledge. The historian, it seems, is concerned with 
the past, and with a past in which he did not exist. A history 
of philosophy in which I would come to know what St. Thomas 
or Aristotle had to say or did not have to say about, e.g., the 
analogical unity of Being, might help my effort to penetrate the 
meaning of philosophy, but my effort is my effort, and the act 
of my mind in which I see, here and now, the analogical unity 
of Being is completely and utterly independent of history and 
of intellectual authorities. It is knowledge on evidence. Being 
is what exists. 


Perhaps Fr. McAvoy “must insist that philosophy is just an- 
other body of knowledge and another subject”® and that “knowl- 
edge lacks unity only in the unbalanced mind.”'® But if philos- 
ophy is, like any other speculative knowledge, concerned with 
finding unity in diversity, the one in the many, the same in the 
different; and if the unity which philosophy finds is Being, then 
the unity philosophy finds is the unity in the diversity. Being 
is what is diversified in this or that (univocal) way, e.g., as liv- 
ing, as non-living, as knowing, as non-knowing, etc., and special 
knowledges are concerned with such univocal unities or “parts.” 
Perhaps special knowledges are related to one another as just 
other bodies of knowledge. But they are not related to philos- 
ophy in that way, for philosophy studies the whole thing as 
whole thing, Being as Being. Here in a glance, for a moment 
at least, we get a glimpse of the whole thing as whole, not 
of all the detailed determinations with which it is pregnant, but 


9 Ibid., 505. 10 [bid., 506. 
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of the whole, of the unity (analogical) in the vast diversity, of 
the one which is diversified in so many ways. In that sense, 
philosophy is not just another subject matter, and in that sense 
also, the unity of knowledge is found in the unity of Being. And 
balance. 

What “that Christian philosophy of life which gives philosophy 
as a subject matter its proper category”!! is, Fr. McAvoy does 
not say. Christianity does not enter into the definition of philos- 
ophy. Even a Christian philosophy is philosophy, i.e., evidential 
knowledge within the natural powers of the human intelligence 
(under the aspect of Being, etc.). Perhaps his Christian philos- 
ophy of life is to be taken in the very broad common sense 
meaning of possessing practical values, ultimate goals, moral 
standards, etc., but then such Christian values come from Revela- 
tion. And common sense knowledge would be an odd sub- 
stitute for philosophical and theological wisdom. 


Behind the educational problems presented by the contrast 
between Catholic and secular education is the question of knowl- 
edge. What and how to teach, depends upon what we know. 
What is the meaning of such phrases as: Christian Wisdom, 
Christian intelligence? In what sense is knowledge said to be 
Christian? Does it make any sense to talk about a Christian 
physics, a Christian mathematics? Does it make less or more 
sense to talk about Christian social science? Why? Essentially 
Christian knowledge comes from the Christian Revelation, and is 
achieved through supernatural faith, sacred theology, and the 
lived experience of a Christian existence. What does such knowl- 
edge have to do with physical and biological science, with 
mathematics, with poetic experience, with the amended forms 
of the scientific method used in today’s social sciences—with 
philosophy? And if history is taken to mean an understanding 
of the past, what does Christianity have to do with history? 
What is the meaning of liberal knowledge, liberal arts, liberal 
education, Christian liberal education, Christian liberal arts col- 
lege? Is the intelligence of the Christian educator to confine 
itself to only essentially Christian knowledge? If so, how could 
it possibly succeed educationally? 


11 [bid., 505. 
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For the Christian intelligence one of the important specula- 
tive problems today is to see, and to say, in what way modern 
mathematical physics is a special knowledge in relation to specu- 
lative philosophy; and to see and to say in what way modern 
social science is special knowledge in relation to practical philos- 
ophy. To be able to see the relative values of physical and 
biological sciences, mathematics, social sciences, poetic knowl- 
edge, history, prudence; to be able to see the value of knowledge 
itself, its place in the effort towards the fulfillment and com- 
pletion of each person, is the glorious and distinguished achieve- 
ment possible to an intelligence rooted in philosophy and open, 
wide open, to sacred theology. Yet a mind, in so far as it is 
secular, i.e., in so far as it is trained only in the scientific method, 
mathematics, and the adjusted forms of the scientific method in 
the social sciences, is precisely the mind not rooted in philos- 
ophy, and not open to theology. How such a mind could “give 
reality to the philosophical and religious principles which are 
the core of Catholic education”! is beyond me. 


The attempt “to lessen the contrast between Catholic and 
secular education”!* could mean that the Catholic educator can- 
not confine himself to only essentially Christian knowledge and 
to philosophy but must achieve at least a basic, general knowl- 
edge of modern mathematical physics and modern social science, 
etc. The factual tendency of some not to do so is, it seems, 
what bothers Fr. McAvoy. What bothers me (just now) is the 
opposite tendency, the tendency to ape what is called secular 
education. But in so far as secular education has nothing to do 
with the knowledge of philosophy—and by that I mean the 
metaphysics of Being and the various other philosophical know]- 
edges connected with it—and has nothing to do with Christian 
Revelation and its theology, the contrast simply cannot be 
lessened by us, and such an attempt, obviously, could ultimately 
only mean the disappearance of the few remaining efforts at 
Christian education. 


The role of history in the Catholic liberal arts college de- 
pends, of course, upon what a Catholic liberal arts college is, 
and upon what history is. If a trained Christian intelligence is 


12 [bid., 515. 13 Tbid. 
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an intelligence which has opened itself to sacred theology (scien- 
tific) because it is rooted in philosophy; and if we take the 
meaning of history to be the meaning which has come from a 
way of knowing devoted to the scientific method, to the ex- 
clusion of philosophy and sacred theology, then such history 
might have no place in a Catholic college. In so far as such 
thinking has developed valuable techniques for investigating the 
past, all right. But in so far as it assumes that modern his- 
toriography is historiography, period, and eliminates as non-his- 
toriographical the historiography of the other parts of our tradi- 
tion—the Middle Ages, the Graeco-roman, the Jewish—well, we 
ought and must be able to make our own judgments about such 
things. 

The problem of the role of history in the Catholic liberal arts 
college will not be solved by accepting as the meaning of his- 
tory, the meaning given by minds devoted to only the scientific 
method. Nor will it be solved by an immediate adjustment of 
class hours, or other rearrangements of the curriculum. What 
the present situation demands, it seems, is not actions of that 
sort, but a kind of withdrawal from action, a pause, in which 
in the peaceful silence of thought we may reconsider, reorder, 
and perhaps actually achieve a re-vision. 

Incidentally, the recent encyclical “Humani generis”!* has 
something to say about the place of philosophy in Christian 
knowing. 


Clarke College (Dubuque, Ia.) is one of five colleges now 
safeguarded by the most up-to-date fire alarm system. The alarm 
is sensitive enough to detect fire in a waste paper basket. 

La Salle College (Philadelphia) Alumni Association gave 
Archbishop Gerald P. O’Hara its ninth annual Signum Fidei 
Medal. 

The Centenary Year of St. Joseph’s College (Philadelphia) 
was inaugurated with a dinner, January 29. Four former presi- 
dents of the college and 16 presidents of other colleges helped 
Very Rev. E. G. Jacklin, S.J., get the Year started. 


14 Pjus XII, “Humani generis,” Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XXXXII (Sep- 
tember 2, 1950), 567 ff. 
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LOGIC AND ENGLISH 


SISTER MARY AQUIN, 1.H.M.* 


In discussing the relation between logic and English, I am 
considering English as a course in communication, and therefore 
to be required of all majors. Every graduate of a Catholic col- 
lege has a personal responsibility to contribute generously to 
the intellectual apostolate. We need not labor the need for that 
apostolate, for we are hearing the challenge from every side, 
notably for us, from the Holy Father himself. The intellectual 
apostolate today is gigantic proportions; it throws upon us a 
tremendous responsibility to turn out articulate Catholics who 
can express themselves clearly, forcefully, and with an appro- 
priate degree of beauty, on the particular problems in their 
varied fields of specialization. A course in logic can help to 
achieve this end if it is taught both as a science and as an art, 
and made an essential part of a required English course in the 
lower college. 

First of all, a scientific mastery of the rules of logic will help 
a student to meet the first responsibility of the apostolate, namely, 
to think. Most people, and students are no exception, will do 
anything before they will think. I remember an amusing story 
told by a college president. A freshman came into his office 
to make excuses for some questionable conduct and began by 
saying: “But Father, I thought ....” A bang on the desk cut 
him short as Father said: “Young man, don’t call that process 
you went through by the dignified term—thinking.” 

But the dignified term “thinking” is exactly what every stu- 
dent, be he senior or freshman, should be able to call the process 
he goes through in every college class. To think is not only his 
responsibility; it is his right and his privilege. A professor may 
have to be ingenious, I admit, to make his students realize this; 
he may have to plot ways and means of circumventing intel- 
lectual laziness, but it is worth any effort to give even a few stu- 
dents the joy of discovering that they are by nature thinking 
animals. 


*Sister Mary Aquin, I.H.M., Ph.D., is on the staff of Marygrove College, 
Detroit, Mich. 
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It is precisely this discovery that a course in logic makes 
possible. It enables a student to get acquainted with his own 
mind; to see whether his natural bent is to think inductively, 
deductively, or by analogy, to challenge himself to think to 
capacity. It does more than this. It gives him the rules of the 
game, and therefore trains him to think clearly, correctly, truly. 
Most fundamental is the first step of the thinking process, that 
is, simple apprehension. Every time I teach this unit to a new 
group, it opens up new possibilities for enlarging a student’s in- 
tellectual horizons and giving him mastery over his own exper- 
ience. When the science of logic came into European thought 
through Arabian channels, it helped to bring about an intel- 
lectual revolution; it could cause a like revolution in the life of 
a college student if it came early enough, say at the opening 
of the freshman year. Ideas are the raw materials of thought. 
The student who learns to pierce through his own experience 
to get at the essence of things will come to respect facts for 
their power to clarify ideas; he will learn to appreciate the power 
of matter to imprint itself on mind, and the still greater power 
of mind to mold matter. This appreciation of the relation and 
of the proportionate value of mind and matter in the formation 
of ideas is fundamental in fulfilling the role of philosopher as 
set forth by St. Thomas. 

There is still a third responsibility of the intellectual apostolate, 
namely, the use of precise and forceful terms. Here, too, logic 
can help. It impresses the importance of knowing the historical 
development of the concepts behind key-terms in contemporary 
issues, such as, militant naturalism, secularism, democracy, sep- 
aration of Church and state. It will help, in cooperating with 
those of other faiths, to avoid terms that antagonize because they 
are charged with the emotions of yesterdays, and to choose 
terms that meet, at the point of their own experience, those who 
are seeking the truth. I do not mean to use terms that will 
compromise, or blur the distinction between truth and error; the 
Holy Father, in his encyclical letter “Humani generis,” had con- 
demned this as “false eirenics.” I do mean a sympathetic under- 
standing with those outside the Church who are busy redis- 
covering concepts that their forefathers rejected. Young intel- 
lectuals ought to be ready to show that some concept thought 
through and given a new name is exactly the same concept 
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Christianity has been defending for centuries; and ready, too, to 
recognize old errors masquerading under new names. 


Catholic students are inclined to be impatient with those in 
error, and much more ready to denounce what they consider 
ridiculous ideas than they are to enter sympathetically into the 
experience that led to those ideas. Yet the very first step in a 
discussion marked by intellectual courtesy is the ability to say, 
“I understand.” A study of the steps involved in idea formation, 
if coupled with efficient use of the sources of information, can 
make students more able to say, “I understand,” and also make 
them more articulate and clear as to the meaning of their own 
terms, that they may not merit the indictment of Catholic stu- 
dents made by Hoxie N. Fairchild: “Too many of them turn 
out to be glib little bigots who rattle off the proper formulas with- 
out understanding them.”! 

Logic can also help in creative thinking. The study of fallacies 
demands the proper evaluation of the imaginative and emotional 
elements that accompany and influence thinking, to distinguish 
between legitimate use that renders force and beauty to expres- 
sion and illegitimate use which tends to distract from the issue 
and hide it under a cloud of passion and prejudice. 

I have no desire to claim for logic more power than it 
possesses. It has its limitations as an integrating force, especially 
if we are training women. The Holy Father, several years before 
he sounded his challenge to an intellectual apostolate, strongly 
urged Catholic women to bring the logic of a woman’s heart to 
bear on the problems of the world; this demands that the college 
woman learn to think with her heart as well as with her head. 
But she does have to think with her head; therefore, consistent 
training in the logical processes can render her more able to 
fulfill the role in the modern world to which the Father of 
Christendom has called her, provided she remembers that the 
deepest consecration and maturity of a woman’s soul can be 
achieved only by prayer; it is not wrought by external occupa- 
tions, nor is it wrought by learning alone. 

This then, is the case for logic, its power and its limitation: 
(1) it can cause a more or less far-reaching revolution in the 


1 Hoxie N. Fairchild, Religious Perspectives of College Teaching in 
English Literature, p. 10. New York: Edward W. Hazen Foundation, 1949. 
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intellectual life of student; and (2) it can stimulate him to 
think; to think clearly, correctly, truly; to put his thinking into 
accurate, forceful terms; to meet other minds in an exchange of 
ideas marked by intellectual courtesy. To do this it must come 
early in the college course, and be integrated into the required 
English course. To placate the philosophers and the registrars 
it must be presented first as unadulterated theory; but to achieve 
results immediate practical application is necessary. 

But considered thus, logic is merely a tool course within a 
tool course. It is a tool that can help a student to integrate his 
knowledge, even to grow in wisdom, if he uses the tool on the 
proper subject matter. The degree of wisdom, the degree of 
maturity he achieves will depend on the nobility of the subject 
matter to which he applies his mind and on the intensity of his 
personal effort. For it will always remain true, that the prin- 
ciple of learning, the principle of integ,ation lies within the stu- 
dent himself. 

The philosophy department may object that such an inte- 
gration of logic with English will minimize or destroy the co- 
ordination of logic with the other branches of philosphy. The 
answer is both “yes” and “no.” It does mean removing logic 
from the philosophy department, but it is still taught “philos- 
ophically.” The syllabus is straight theory with the ordinary 
more-or-less classic examples; therefore it is presenting logic 
as the science of logical processes. But immediate practical ap- 
plication in analyzing current material, in thinking through 
challenging questions, in discussing results of student thought, 
and in various written exercises, makes it an art that sharpens 
and enlarges the students powers of thought and of communi- 
cation of thought. 

Philosophers cannot refuse to see the value of this if they con- 
sider their own attitudes towards logic. To prove my point, I 
have examined a Franciscan Symposium on “Philosophy and 
Education,” as representing a cross-section of the attitudes of 
philosophy professors. 

The variety was delightful. One insisted that the only logi- 
cal location for logic was first among the philosophy courses, 
for with epistemology, it is a prerequisite for all other courses. 
A second was equally sure that the best place was last, where 
it could use examples from the other courses and serve as a 
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practical repetitio. A third said that it made little difference 
whether it came at the beginning or the end, for the teacher 
must put life into logic by using the realities of classroom and 
campus environment. A fourth reminded us that logic is really 
not coordinate with other parts of philosophy but only supple- 
mentary and, therefore, can be assigned a position pretty much 
at the pleasure of the professor. If, when the doctors disagree, 
the pupils are free, we may conclude that, when the logicians 
so completely disagree, the English teachers may have their 
“pleasure,” that is teach logic as logic, but make it an art con- 
tributing in a practical way to the art of communication. 

Such an integration of logic and English will help us to turn 
out Christian intellectuals who can meet the modern need for 
an intellectual apostolate of gigantic proportions. The Christian 
of every age has the responsibility to re-express in the terminology 
of his day the great natural ard supernatural truths which make 
up the deposit of faita, re-interpreting them so as to impress 
the minds and hearts of men. How much more is this true 
today when truth is under fire from all sides! 

Our Holy Father himself has given us the challenge. In a 
letter to the twenty-first Pax Romana Congress in Amsterdam he 
reminded the Catholic intellectuals in all professions of this 
double duty: to take part in contemporary thought and to serve 
the Church with firmness as well as with charity and unity. 

An essay prepared and circulated by the Hazen Foundation, 
for the express purpose of giving religion “a fair hearing in the 
open forum of American Academic discussion” contained this 
statement: “What society has a right to expect from institutions 
of higher learning is a perennial crop of graduates who possess 
some rational conception of what it means to be a man.”? We 
may modify this to read: What the Church has a right to expect 
of her institutions of higher learning is a perennial crop of grad- 
uates who possess not only the rational conception of what it 
means to be a Christian but also some skill in expressing this con- 
cept in word as well as in deed. 


2 Ibid., p. 6. 
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INTERPRETATION OF SCORES 
ON ADVANCED TEST IN EDUCATION 


JOHN P. TREACY* 


Those who are familiar with Graduate Record Examinations 
will recall that this service! includes three different series of 
general tests: The Profile Tests, the Tests of General Education, 
and the Graduate Aptitude Test. In addition, the Graduate 
Record Examination program includes advanced tests in some 
twenty different areas, such as biology, chemistry, history, so- 
ciology, and the like. 

Some graduate schools use the results of the advanced tests 
in evaluating undergraduate training and in counseling students 
regarding their graduate programs. Specifically, in the Grad- 
uate School at Marquette University the undergraduate training 
of experienced education students is sometimes very difficult to 
appraise, because courses were taken over a long period of 
years, and at various institutions. The results of the Advanced 
Test in Education sometimes are used, together with other in- 
formation, in determining whether or not a prospective candi- 
date for a degree should take additional undergraduate work in 
Education as a foundation for graduate work. Sometimes, too, 
the results of the Advanced Test in Education are used in de- 
ciding whether or not a student should be given credit for grad- 
uate work completed at another institution. 

In evaluating a student’s score on the Advanced Test in Edu- 
cation, one normally uses as a basis for his judgments whatever 
norms are available from previous uses of this test. The norms 
provided with the advanced test in Education have certain 
limitations: (1) they are based upon tests administered to col- 
lege seniors, and not to graduate students; (2) they permit only 
a general evaluation of a student’s background in Education, 
and not a diagnostic picture of strengths and weaknesses in 
areas within Education, such as in philosophy of education, edu- 


*John P. Treacy, Ph.D., is on the staff of Marquette University Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

1 ney a part of Education Testing Service, P.O. Box 592, Prince- 
ton, N.J. 
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cational psychology, and the like; and (3) these norms are not 
differentiated by sub-groups, such as men, women, lay persons, 
religious, and similar groups. 

Perhaps the most serious of these limitations in Catholic grad- 
uate schools is the fact that there is no differentiated of norms 
for sisters and lay people. Because of this, the writer made an 
analysis of scores made on the Advanced Test in Education by 
291 applicants for degree programs during the period 1948 to 
1950. An analysis was made in terms of lay men, lay women, 
and total. The median (Md), the third quartile (Qs), the first 


quartile (Q,), and the quartile deviation (Q == 21 =O) 


were computed for each sub-group. The results are presented 
in the accompanying table. 

The data presented in this table reveal a number of differ- 
ences. The writer wishes to call attention to only two of these. 

The median score for the total group is considerably above 
the average reported for seniors in a bulletin on norms, pub- 
lished by the Educational Testing Service? The median for the 
Marquette group is 532, and for the norm group, 510. This dif- 
ference reflects some of the selection one would expect among 
students as they aspire to candidacy for an advanced degree. 

There is a very noticeable difference between median scores 
made by sisters and by lay people—a difference of 93 points 
between lay women and sisters, and of 112 points between lay 
men and sisters. The magnitude of these differences may be 
estimated from the fact that in constructing the original test, 
100 points equaled approximately one standard deviation. Ob- 
viously, if sisters were judged by the same norms as are other 
students, an unusually large number, on the basis of this test, 
would be classified as unprepared for graduate work in Edu- 
cation. 

A question naturally arises as to the reasons for differences 
found between scores of sisters and scores of lay persons. In 
an attempt to answer this question, arrangements were made to 
have members of the education department analyze the ques- 
tions in the Advanced Test in Education. Since all Graduate 
Record Examinations are highly confidential, no mention may be 


2 “The Performance of Senior Students on the Advanced Tests.” Bul- 
letin No. 3 (April, 1948). Princeton, N.J.: Education Testing Service. 
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made here of the specific questions contained in this test. But 
a careful study of the specific questions revealed that a large 
number of these apply almost exclusively to those who are pre- 
paring for positions in public education (public school finance, 
function of public school superintendents, etc.), and which are 
not essential for those sisters who are preparing for positions in 
Catholic schools. On the other hand, there are no questions 
bearing specifically on problems of Catholic education. There- 
fore the apparent superiority of lay people to sisters may well be 
the inclusion of test questions which are invalid for sisters, and 
the omission of questions which are closely related to profes- 
sional preparation in Catholic education. 


TABLE 1 


A COMPARISON OF SCORES OBTAINED BY LAY MEN, LAY WOMEN, 
AND SISTERS ON GRADUATE RECORD EXAMINATION 
ADVANCED TEST IN EDUCATION 


Scores Lay Men Lay Women Sisters Total 


Above 720 
720-739 
700-719 
680-699 
660-679 
640-659 
620-639 
600-619 
580-599 
560-579 
540-559 
520-539 
500-599 
480-499 
460-479 
440-459 
420-439 
400-419 
380-399 
360-379 
340-359 
320-339 
300-319 
280-299 


Total 
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20 
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1 22 
1 16 
19 
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1 13 
7 18 
2 I 18 
| 1 9 
1 
1 7 
— 5 
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4 
137 291 
Md 550 457 532 
Qs 619 520 615 
Q, 482 408 457 
Q 68 56 79 
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It is our opinion that sisters’ scores on the Advanced Educa- 
tion Test should be interpreted primarily in terms of norms 
based on scores obtained by sisters. If the norms which accom- 
pany the Advanced Test in Education are used, adding from 50 
to 75 points to a sister’s score probably will give a better indi- 
cation of her professional background than does her actual score. 
Studies should be made in each situation to determine specifically 
what this adjustment should be. In all instances, the results of 
the Advanced Test in Education should be used with other 
pertinent information—such as academic grades, general apti- 
tude, and the like—in making judgments regarding particular 
students. 


VILLANOVA COLLEGE, which operated on an accelerated pro- 
gram during the years of World War II, will return to a three- 
semester school year. No definite date for the change-over has 
been set. 


Xavier University (Cincinnati) has been selected as one of 
26 colleges and universities throughout the United States for 
participation in the 1951 summer scholarship program of En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films. The 26 schools selected were 
chosen after the E. B. Films Scholarship Selection board consid- 
ered the visual programs of nearly a hundred institutions which 
applied for grants. All those selected have outstanding audio- 
visual programs and are able to offer a wide range of full-time 
courses in the audio-visual field. Participating colleges and uni- 
versities will select nearly one hundred scholars to study tech- 
niques during the summer sessions. Students, teachers, and 
others interested in applying for the summer tuition grants 
should make their applications directly to the institution they 
wish to attend. This year for the first time E. B. Films also will 
award an individual $1,000 fellowship for the graduate study 
of audio-visual techniques at any college or university in the 
United States. Applications for the fellowship may be obtained 
from Floyd E. Brooker, chief, Visual Aids to Education, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington 25, D.C. 
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THE STATUS OF CATHOLIC 
JUNIOR COLLEGES—III 


REV. JOSEPH B. TREMONTI, C.S.V.* 


SCHOOL PLANTS 


The typical Catholic junior college consisted of three masonry 
or brick buildings constructed wtihin the last thirty years on a 
site of thirty to forty acres. The buildings housed on an average 
approximately 125 students for day work of whom sixty to sev- 
enty were boarding students. Within the buildings, there were 
many supplementary areas such as store-rooms, dressing-rooms, 
shower-rooms, locker-rooms, lavatories, cafeterias, residence 
halls, and infirmaries with only 35 per cent of the space used 
primarily for instruction. All institutions had chapels large 
enough to seat their enrolments. 


SCHOOL SITES 


The school programs and the development of nu:nerous out- 
door activities have created the need for large school sites for 
the Catholic junior colleges. It is difficult to set definite sizes 
which should be provided for all schools. Variations in enrol- 
ments, in amount and type of offerings, in plans for future ex- 
pansion, and in the staff and student body set different require- 
ments for each school. Factors other than size, such as contour 
and availability of land and the nature of surrounding country 
are variables that preclude meeting of uniform requirements for 
school sites. 

Standards for School Sites—School authorities are generally 
agreed on seven standards which should characterize a satisfac- 
tory school site. 


(1) The school site should be located near the geographical center 
of the area it is to serve. The area should not be intersected with railroads 
and thoroughfares carrying heavy or rapid automobile traffic. The site 
should be within ready accessibility of the students who attend the school.! 


*Rev. Joseph B. Tremonti, C.S.V., Ed.D., is on the staff of the School 
of Education of the University of Detroit. This is the third of a series of 
articles on the Catholic junior college. 

1 Ralph W. Tyler, William C. Reavis et al., Building and Site Survey, 
Department of Education, University of Chicago, January 1945,, p. 15-16. 
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Catholic junior colleges drew students from rather wide geog- 
raphical areas. Generally the 25 institutions are widely scattered 
through the United States. The majority of schools had stu- 
dents from a number of different states. Forty-six per cent of 
the students were boarders whose home were located an average 
of approximately 300 miles from the institutions they attended. 
All Catholic junior colleges were centrally located with regard 
to the homes of the pupils they served. All sites were readily 
accessible to the home of the day students and boarders who 
lived off campus. 

No college campus was intersected with railroads or heavily 
travelled roads. Only three schools were located on thorough- 
fares carrying heavy or rapid automobile traffic. 


(2) The environment of the school site should be residential rather 
than business or manufacturing. Immediate proximity to railroads, street- 
car tracks, and arterial highways is undesirable due to noise, dust, smoke, 
offensive odors, and distracting influences.? 


No junior college was located in a business or manufacturing 
district. Twelve were located in residential areas of cities; seven 
were located on the outskirts of towns and the remaining six 
in the country a short distance from town. Three schools were 
located in the immediate proximity of arterial highways. None 
was near a railroad or other distracting influences. 


(3) The size of a site naturally varies with the size of the school. 
The National Conference on City Planning has recommended that an 
urban school site should be no less than five acres. It is generally agreed 
that the site should be adequate not only in facilities for the present but 
also for future additions. It should provide ample playground space for 


outdoor sports. The building itself should be so placed on the site that 
space for landscaping is provided between the buildings.* 


As shown by Table 16 all Catholic junior colleges except two 
were located on sites of more than ten acres. Only one junior 
college site was four acres, one was six acres, and all others 
were over 15 acres. All but two of the school sites were adequate 
for present facilities and for future additions. Only one school 
did not provide ample playground space for outdoor sports on 
its own grounds. . 


2 Ibid. 


3 [bid. 
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Table 16 shows that there was no relationship between the 
enrolment and the number of acres in the school sites. This 
was probably due to the fact that most of the schools were 
located on sites that were ample for the enrolment. The junior 
college property was often shared jointly with religious com- 
munities and included housing for some members of the religious 
community. Some institutions were located on what were form- 
erly large private estates. 


TABLE 16 


CATHOLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES DISTRIBUTED BY ENROLMENT 
AND NUMBER OF ACRES IN SITE 


Acres 


Total 200 Total 
Enrolment* 0-4 5-9 10-14 15-19 20-29 30-39 40-49 50-99 100-199 andover Schools 


NNO — 


2 2 


4 


*Including academy in 23 institutions. 


All Catholic junior college buildings were spaced on the site 
with provisions for landscaping between the buildings. 


(4) A rectangular plot is the form best adapted to the effective 
utilization of ground space. The length of the site, however, should never 
exceed four times the width.4 


All Catholic junior college plots were rectangular. The build- 
ings were all rectangular in shape and, where there were several 
buildings, their arrangement was rectangular. In no instance, 
did the length of a site exceed four times the width. 


(5) The site should have sufficient elevation to insure essential drain- 
age. The best soil for a site is a sandy loam. Filled land should be 
avoided. A good turf, if it can be maintained, provides the cleanest and 
most desirable play surface.5 


4 Ibid. 


5 [bid. 


7 
— ~ k 4 
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500-549 
450-499 1 
400-449 1 1 | 
350-399 1 a 
300-349 1 1 
250-299 2 1 1 a 
200-249 1 1 1 3 
150-199 1 1 2 1 1 1 es 
100-149 1 1 
50- 99 i 
1. 49 
Total 
Schools 1 1 | | | 3 4 5 3 25 ; 
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All sites had sufficient elevation to insure essential drainage. 
About half the sites had a sandy loam soil. No sites were on 
filled areas. All sites maintained a good turf or were paved 
for play surfaces. 


(6) The buildings should be located on the site as to secure the best 
allocation of site area to playground space. A satisfactory playground 
should provide suitable areas for soft baseball, volleyball, tennis and other 
sports needed to meet the age and well-being of the student.® 


All but one site was located to secure adequate playground 
space. All institutions made provisions for suitable areas for 
outdoor sports. 


(7) The ground for a site should be selected so that the school 
buildings can be placed with the large majority of the classrooms facing 
the directions where they will secure the most satisfactory natural light. 
The grounds in front of the building should be landscaped in order to 
secure beauty of the school site. However, landscaping should not be 
provided at the sacrifice of playground space.7 


All the buildings of the Catholic junior colleges were arranged 
on sites so that the majority of classrooms faced the directions 
from which they would secure the most satisfactory natural light. 
Only one school had a few classrooms located on a second floor 
where a slanted roof reduced the amount of satisfactory natural 
light and necessitated artificial light. 

All grounds in front of the buildings were landscaped to secure 
beauty of the school site. In no instance, was landscaping pro- 
vided at the sacrifice of playground space. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


The buildings were viewed with relation to their value per 
student enrolled, the character of construction, the classification 
and utilization of space, and room and student station utilization. 

Value of Buildings per Student Enrolled—Figures secured 
from official school records and reports showed increases in 
the value of the physical plants during the decade 1940-1950. 
A comparison of the figures for the estimated values of the physi- 
cal plants of Catholic junior colleges, including improvements 
for remodeling, additions and new buildings, showed that only 
two schools had no increase in the value of their plants due to 


8 Ibid. 7 Ibid. 
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actual improvement during the past ten years. The amount of 
increase was found to vary between 12.5 per cent and 60 per 
cent of the estimated real estate value. The average increase 
was approximately 25 per cent. 

Considering the fact that more facilities are required to ac- 
commodate boarding students than day students, an attempt 
was made to determine what relationship existed between the 
cost for buildings and the proportion of boarding students in the 
total enrolment. Data for both academy and junior college en- 
rolments were available for 15 institutions. As shown in Table 
17 the values of the buildings per student varied from $1,000 
to almost $8,000. The average value of buildings per student 
for the 15 institutions included in the sampling was $3,490. 
The per-student building cost was higher in the schools having 
the larger proportions of boarding students. This was due to 
the cost for residence halls, refectories, cafeterias and other ac- 
commodations needed for such students. 


TABLE 17 


CAPITAL COST PER STUDENT FOR BUILDINGS IN RELATION 
TO PER CENT BOARDING STUDENTS IN 15 SCHOOLS 


Cost per Per cent Boarding Students 
Student Academy and Junior College 


Total 


60-69 


50-59 


7500-7999 1 
7000-7499 1 
6500-6999 
6000-6499 
5500-5999 
5000-5499 1 
4500-4999 1 
4000-4499 2 

3500-3999 1 

3000-3499 2 
2500-2999 1 

2000-2499 
1500-1999 1 1 
1000-1499 J 

500- 999 


Totals 


20-29 30-39 40-49 


to 


15 


Character of School Building Construction—The 78 buildings 
of the 25 colleges studied that were used for educational pur- 


he 
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poses and for housing were classified according to the standards® 
listed in Table 18. 

All except the class “D” buildings were in excellent condition. 
The class “D” buildings were in need of some improvement such 
as rewiring and modern lighting fixtures, new seating, sanding, 
sealing, and waxing of floor, and interior decoration. 


TABLE 18 


CATHOLIC JUNIOR COLLEGE BUILDINGS CLASSIFIED 
ACCORDING TO BUILDING STANDARDS 


Number of 
Catholic 
Standards Junior College 
Buildings 


1. Class “A”: Modern construction—building constructed 
entirely of fire-resistive materials, including roof, windows, 
floors and finish 19 
2. Class “B”: Buildings of substantial construction, about 
twenty years old—fire-resistive construction in its walls, 
floors, stairways and ceilings, but with wood finish, wood or 
composition floor surface, and wood roof construction over 
fire-resistive ceiling 26 
8. Class “C”: Structures around thirty years old, but still 
capable of rendering service—buildings with masonry walls, 
fire-resistive corridors and stairways, but with ordinary wood 
joist construction. 31 
4. Class “D”: Obsolete buildings requiring excessive main- 
tenance costs and unsatisfactory for modern school pur- 
poses without thorough reconditioning—buildings with 
masonry walls, but otherwise ordinary wood joist construc- 
tion and wood finish 2 
5. Class “E”: Buildings of frame construction or without 
slate or other semi-fireproof material on roof—buildings that 
are fire hazards and should be regarded as temporary 0 


Total 78 


Classification and Utilization of Space—The total space of the 
college plant was classified as instructional and accessory space. 
Instructional space was considered as all space used for the 
primary purpose of instruction such as classrooms, laboratories, 
gymnasiums, libraries and auditoriums. Accessory space was all 
space used for purposes other than instruction. Such space in- 
cluded residence halls, cafeterias, chapels, dressing-rooms, show- 
er-rooms, locker-rooms, lavatories and washrooms, storerooms, 
infirmaries, bowling alleys (four institutions), swimming pools 


8 Ibid., p. 100. 
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(four), museums (three), green houses two and airplane hanger 
(one). 

Economy of plan of building and efficient scheduling will 
make the utmost utilization of space. In crowded schools, it is 
necessary to make every square foot serve some useful purpose 
during the entire school day. Unnecessarily wide corridors, ex- 
cessively large rooms, unnecessarily specialized rooms, and num- 
erous other factors reduce economy in the plan and operation of 
a building. 

The percentage of space allocated for instructional purposes 
is shown in Table 19. The division of space in one institution 
was 25 per cent for instruction with 75 per cent for other pur- 
poses. In another school, the space was allocated 60 per cent 
for instruction and 40 per cent for accessory purposes. Thirteen 
schools allocated 35 per cent of their space for instructional 


purposes. 


TABLE 19 
PER CENT OF SPACE FOR INSTRUCTIONAL PURPOSES 


Per cent of Space Number of 
for Instruction Purposes Schools 
56-60 4 
51-55 
46-50 3 
41-45 
36-40 3 
31-35 13 
26-30 


2 
25 


21-25 


Total 


Room and Student Station Utilization—All available class- 
rooms in the school were used at some time or other during the 
school day. To determine room utilization a percentage was 
calculated by dividing the total number of periods in the weekly 
program into the number of periods per week that the room 
was actually used. The per cent of student station utilization 
was obtained by dividing by the number of available seats in a 
given room the average number of seats occupied by students 
during class periods. The percentages thus obtained represent 
the total available periods per week that classrooms and labora- 
tories were occupied and the available student space that was 
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used when the rooms were occupied. These percentages are 
reported in Table 20. . 


TABLE 20 


PER CENT OF CLASSROOM AND LABORATORY OCCUPANCY 
AND OF STUDENT STATION UTILIZATION PER WEEK 


Occupancy per Week Student Station 
Per cent Classrooms | Laborations Utilization 
Number of Institutions 


1 
1 
2 


25 25 25 


In most of the institutions, the classrooms were used 80 per 
cent or more of the time. In four institutions, all the classrooms 
were in use all of the time. Laboratories were less adaptable; 
in most of the institutions, they were in use for 50 per cent or 
more of the time. In only one institution, were all the labora- 
tories in use all the time. In most institutions, when classrooms 
and laboratories were in use, they were used almost to full 
capacity, 85 per cent or more. In only one institution, was the 
student station utilization as low as 64 per cent. 

These data indicate that while the Catholic junior colleges 
were not crowded, they were making almost maximum use of 
all available classroom space except for the specialized labora- 
tory areas. 


100 4 
95-99 5 
90-94 2 
: 85-89 2 
80-84 8 
70-74 1 1 
65-69 
55-59 8 
50-54 8 
45-49 | 
40-44 
} 35-39 1 1 
30-34 1 
25-29 1 
20-24 1 
15-19 
10-14 5 
7 5- 9 
0- 4 
Totals 
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FINANCE 


A description of the financial accounting in Catholic junior 
colleges presents complexities because of the nature of the serv- 
ices contributed by the members of the religious community 
controlling the junior college and the absence of strict cost ac- 
counting records in most institutions. The Catholic junior col- 
lege is operated as a service institution rather than one for finan- 
cial gain. In most cases, financial accounting was inseparably 
combined with the accounting for the religious community. 
Furthermore, what constitutes the major item of expense in 
nearly all junior colleges, namely, salaries, was a relatively small 
item in Catholic junior colleges. The religious community fur- 
nished by far the largest part of the services of professional, 
maintenance, and domestic personnel. 

An additional item of complexity is the fact that 23 of the 
25 institutions operated academies with services overlapping those 
of the junior collegee. The bookkeeping in all such institutions 
did not separate costs and receipts for these two educational 
units. 

Only ten institutions were able to furnish reasonably com- 
plete financial data with regard to income and expenditures for 
1949-50. In all cases these data involve the operation of the 
academy as well as the junior college. A per cent summary of 
income and expenditures for the combined total of these ten 
institutions is provided in Table 21. 


TABLE 21 


DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME AND EXPENDITURES 
IN 10 CATHOLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES, 1949-50° 


Income Per cent Expenditures Per cent 


of Total of Total 
Endowment Administration 
Salaries 1.6 
Payment for Scholarships 1.3 Office Supplies a 
Other Administrative 
Room and Board 45.0 Expense 5.0 
Fees: Tuition 27.3 
eachers’ Salaries 
Library and Lecture 1.1 Instructional Materials 4.5 
Activity 2.1 Other Instructional 
Laboratory 1.4 Expense 3.8 


i 
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TABLE 21—Continued 


Income Per cent Expenditures Per cent 
of Total of Total 


Music 7 | Auxiliary Activities 


Others 16 Nurses fees 
Doctor’s fees 


Cafeteria, gross income 7 Other 

Maintenance 
Services, Salaries 
Material and Supplies 
Other 


Capital Expenditures 


Book-store, gross income 
Receipts from publications 


Music lesson, art, etc. 


Gifts 4.0 , 
Excess of income over 
Other cash income 4.3 \expenditures 


Totals 100.0 


*Four-year high school division included. 


Income—Student payments for room and board constituted 
the largest single item of income (45.0 per cent) in the cumula- 
tive total for the ten institutions. This is true although less than 
half of the enrolment was composed of boarding students who 
paid for room and board. This item of income obviously de- 
pended upon the proportion of boarding students in the schools. 
It varied from 23 per cent in one institution to 50 per cent in 
another. Student fees (tuition, library, activity, laboratory, 
music and others) constituted 34.2 per cent of the total and was 
next to room and board as a large source of income. Such 
income varied from 20 per cent in one institution to 46 per cent 
in another. Institutions which had the larger proportions of 
income from student fees tended to be the institutions which 
spent more for teachers’ salaries. Relatively little income (7.1 
per cent) was realized from services such as cafeteria, publica- 
tions, and special music lessons. 

Expenditures—More than half (56.1 per cent) of the cumula- 
tive total of expenditures was for maintenance salaries, materials, 
and supplies for buildings and grounds. Expenditures for main- 
tenance varied widely, from 68 per cent in one institution to 
ten per cent in another. Maintenance expenditures varied greatly 
from institution to institution because of the degree to which 
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the services were contributed or supplied by employed lay help. 
Some religious communities operated farms that supplied food 
and thus reduced certain expenditures. No capital expenditures 
were reported for the year 1949-50. 

Expenditures for salaries of all types constituted 19.0 per cent 
of the total for the ten institutions. This amount varied from 
11 per cent in one institution to 65 per cent in another. The 
degree to which the services of the members of the religious 
community were used in teaching and in maintenance created 
these wide variations. 

Profit or Loss—It was not possible to determine with any 
degree of exactness whether any institutions showed a profit. 
In two of the ten cases examined, two institutions showed a def- 
inite loss and had to draw from the funds of the religious com- 
munities operating them to carry on. In the other eight institu- 
tions, there was an apparent profit. In reality, this was a book- 
keeper's fiction. In these eight institutions, no charge was made 
against the college for payment for the services, professional 
and non-professional, rendered by the members of the religious 
community operating the school. Adding to the expenditures 
of these institutions an equitable sum as payment for these serv- 
ices eliminated any semblance of profit. Though, as far as this 
study was able to go, the financial reports examined revealed 
that in eight institutions the religious community was reimbused 
to some extent for the services of its members. To be continued. 


Voters in 12 states passed on measures of interest to educators 
at general elections during 1950. Nine of these states: Cali- 
fornia, Illinois, Mississippi, Oregon, Washington, West Virginia, 
Utah, and Virginia took some action favorable to education. . . . 
Resource units on Mexico and Brazil are offered free by the Pan 
American Union, Washington 6, D.C., to teachers who wish to 
commemorate Pan American Day on April 14th. The material 
will be available by March 1. ... Total number of PTA units 
functioning in the nation’s schools is placed at 35,000 by the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers which reports that 
within the past year 2,500 new PTA’s have been organized. 


‘ 


DANTE AND OUR LADY 


SISTER MARY REGINA, S.S.J.* 


Dante Alighieri, trumpet of the Middle Ages and eye-witness 
of the spiritual world, produced for Christendom a perfect 
tribute to Our Lady, mother of beautiful love, “carved with 
Michelangelo’s chisel and painted with Raphael’s colors.” The 
closing canto of The Divine Comedy contains the apotheosis of 
the epic, the prayer of St. Bernard to the Mother of God. This 
lyric has been called “a perfect jewel of religious poetry,” a 
compendium of Dante’s devotion to Mary. 


Virgin yet mother, daughter of thine own Son, 
Humble and exalted more than any one, 
Focal-point predestined of the eternal plan, 


Thou didst human nature exalt to such a plan 
That its very Maker did not disdain 
To make Himself its making, God becoming Man. 


In thy womb rekindled that subsistent Love 
By whose warmth has blossomed here in peace above 
All flow of time this flower, Mystic Rose of Saints. 


Here thou art for us, as when with mid-day glow 
The sun flames, torch of love; but for men below, 
A leaping font of hope where mortal courage faints. 


Lady, thou art so great, so puissant thy plea, 
That whoso seeketh grace but goeth not to thee, 
His longing is in vain—to fly in want of wings. 


Thy loving-kindness not only doth relief afford 
To him who asks, but oft, stirred of its own accord. 
Before a prayer is breathed already succor brings. 


*Sister Mary Regina, S.S.J., is an associate professor of English at 
nace College, Weston, Mass., and faculty adviser of Regis College pub- 
ications. 
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In thee is mercifulness, in thee maternal care, 

In thee munificence, in thee all goodness e’er 

Found (not thus united!) in created things. 
Par. XXXIII, 1-21! 


Bernard’s invocation to Mary is a religious gem in which he 
blended Faith, Hope and Charity, exquisitely rendered into 
English by Fr. Raymond V. Shoder, S.J., in the aforementioned 
lines. In glorifying Our Lady, humble and exalted above every 
creature, Dante poured forth a fervent compilation of Bernardine 
mysticism, the principal prerogatives of the Queen of Heaven 
and the meaning of Marianism, that doctrine propounded by the 
Fathers down the centuries, the same doctrine presented by St. 
Thomas Aquinas. This last canto of an unsurpassed master- 
piece, said T. S. Eliot, “is the highest point that poetry ever 
reached or can reach.” The Italian poet wove a tapestry on 
Mariology, consonant with Catholic Dogma, by referring to the 
perpetual virginity of the Queen of Virgins. “The opening 
prayer of St. Bernard is the most perfect tribute that Catholic 
art has ever paid to the mother of beautiful love.”* 

References to Mary permeate this remarkable Christian epic, 
because Dante, born in the latter part of May, 1265, lived in an 
age of Faith, when men professed one creed. Religion inspired 
their work and directed their wills in those Christo-centric times, 
so that Hell, Purgatory and Heaven were almost tangible. “The 
light of Faith guides the poet’s steps through the hopeless cham- 
ber of Hell with a firmness of conviction that knows no waver- 
ing. It bears him through the sufferings of Purgatory, believing 
strongly its reality; it raises him on the wings of love and con- 
templation into Heaven’s Empyrean, where he really hopes to 
enjoy bliss far beyond that whereof he says.”* 

Literature and art of the thirteenth century highlighted de- 
votion to the Mother of God, in whom all women are honored 
and elevated. In fact, the entire Commedia heralds a Dantean 
tribute to the Blessed Virgin, his mother of mercy. She begins 


1R. J. Shoder, S.J., “Bernard’s Praise of Mary,” America, LXIII (June 
22, 1940), p. 300. 

2 Gerald C. Walsh, S.J., Dante Alighieri, Citizen of Christendom, p. 182. 
Milwaukee, Wis.: Bruce Publishing Co., 1946. 

3 John T. Slattery, Dante, the Central Man of All the World, p. 17. 
New York: P. J. Kenedy and Sons, 1920. 
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the action, by aiding the Florentine, lost in the woods of sin and 
error. Early Good Friday morning, April 8, 1300, a jubilee year, 
this defender and champion of the faith visited the land of the 
dead. After escaping from a dark wood, into which he wandered 
inadvertently, he wished to climb a hill, but three wild beasts 
prevented him. 


Upon the journey of our life midway 
I came unto myself in a dark wood 
Far from the straight path I had gone astray. 
Ah, how is hard the telling what a dread 
And savage and entangled wood it was, 
That in the very thought renews the fear! 


Inf. I, 1-6* 


In the mysterious introduction to the sacred poem, the Queen 
of Heaven sent Vergil, Beatrice and St. Bernard to guide Dante’s 
spiritual pilgrimage. Woman occupied the highest pedestal 
during medieval times. Imbued with this chivalrous spirit, Dante 
made it the inspiration of sublime poetic flights. While only a 
youngster, he fell in love with Beatrice Portinari, a beautiful 
and virtuous eight-year-old Florentine. The thwarting of his 
hope by her subsequent marriage and death shook the depths 
of his soul. He associated this maiden with the Blessed Virgin 
as a mirror of Our Lady’s beauty and sharer of her glory. The 
Dantean idea of woman is, therefore, a redemptrix and hence 
the Italian lover placed his lady in the Empyrean among the 
saints and angels. 


In his immortal sonnet sequence, The New Life, Beatrice be- 
came not only a legend in Florence but also Dante’s path from 
earth to Heaven. He portrayed her as the loveliest woman of 
the Middle Ages, since his love centered in emotion, sprung into 
vision and culminated in song. His Commedia is, indeed, a 
monument to her who possessed his heart. 

A twenty-year exile from his native land of flowers caused 
Dante to realize the bitterness of dependence, hunger and cold. 
During this time, he completed his Divine Comedy, cradled into 
poetry by political injustice. The prophetic story of his exile 


4 Jefferson Butler Fletcher (trans.), Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri, 
p. 8. New York: Macmillan Co., 1933. 
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is told in musical and tragic verse by Cacciaguida, Italian con- 
temporary. 


And thou shalt prove how salt to taste is e’er 
Another's bread, and how the path is hard 
Which goeth down and up another’s stair. 
Par. XVII, 58-60° 


From disillusionment, Dante probably conceived his picture 
of the Inferno and then dramatized his sorrows and heartaches 
in the Purgatorio. His yearning for God, satisfied in the Para- 
diso, might not have been realized, except for the image which 
he saw in Beatrice. Symbolic of revealed truth and serving 
under the banner of the Queen of Glory, she comforted the poet, 
early in the journey through the Inferno. Beatrice explained 
to Vergil her divine mission to save this “central man of all the 
world,” by guiding him through Hell and Purgatory and being 
his sole intimate freind in Heaven. 


A gentle Lady is in Heaven, who takes 
Such pity on his check to whom I send thee 
That the stern judgment passed on high she breaks. 
Inf. I, 94-96° 


Dante, in referring to the Blesesed Virgin as a gracious Lady 
dwelling in Heaven, used here his only reference to Mary, 
Mediatrix of Graces, in the nine circles of Hell. In that infernal 
abyss, where three-fold hatred reigned, he delineated souls weep- 
ing and gnashing their teeth in exterior darkness. Concerned 
ever with human action and everlasting consequences, he 
stressed the perversion of their wills in choosing sin. 

The bard’s devotion to the Mother of God extended to all 
women, causing him to place few among the damned in the 
Inferno. Only one of these was a Christian. With terse and 
poignant pathos, he sketched the episode of Francesca Di 
Rimini, whom he relegated to canto V, to show the law of 
retribution. 

Like his Divine Master, Dante was dead and buried three 
days and before daybreak on Easter Sunday, he reached Pur- 
gatory. Seven terraces comprised Dante’s Purgatorio, where his 


5 Tbid., p. 393. 8 Ibid., p. 10. 
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soul regained its innocence. In this cantica, Our Lady came 
into her own, for Dante proclaimed Mary on every terrace. 
Dying sinners, the sick, the suffering souls, the saints, the angels, 
the poet himself, day and night, invoked her name. 


There where that naming of it is made vain 
I found myself at last, pierced through the throat, 
Fleeing afoot and bloodying the plain. 
Here lost mine eyes their sight; here on the name 
Of Mary ended I my words; and here 
I fell; and what remained mere flesh became. 
Purg. V, 97-102' 


Buonconte, captain defeated by the Guelphs, in relating the 
circumstances of his death, spotlighted Mary’s efficacious aid. 
Wounded at the battle of Campaldino, he retreated with his 
soldiers. Alone and undergoing the pangs of death, he uttered 
Mary’s name and unable to make the Sign of the Cross, folded 
his arms. Vexed that he had lost Bucnconte’s soul, the Devil 
hurled the captain’s body into the Arno River, whence it was 
never recovered. 

Strains of the Salve Regina filtered across the air, as the 
travellers ascended. They saw converted sinners among flow- 
ers, praising the Mother of Mercy, “our life, our sweetness and 
our hope.” Dante and Vergil beheld Mary’s likeness sculptured 
on the rocks and they heard voices chanting her praises, spirits 
calling her name. Each glimpsed a supreme example of the 
Madonna's humility, on the first step, where pride was purged. 
Mary knelt in prayer and the Archangel Gabriel announced 
God’s design in her regard. The visitors seemed to catch the 
Mother of God’s unhesitating reply, “Ecce ancilla Domini,” so 
lifelike were the mural figures. “Behold the handmaid of the 
Lord; be it done to me according to Thy word.” 

Across the rainbow skies, the Angelus chimed, announcing 
the close of another day. In an unsurpassed description of 
evening, the Italian poet wrote: 


It was the hour which makes the hearts to swell 
Of those at sea, and homeward turns desire, 
The day that they have bid sweet friends farewell, 


7 Ibid., p. 180. 
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And which the pilgrim, newly on his way, 
Pierceth with love, if from afar he hear 


Bells that do seem to mourn the dying day. 
Purg. VIII, 1-68 


Dante alluded to the Angelus, a devotional practice in honor 
of the Incarnation, now repeated thrice daily at the sound of a 
bell. Pope Gregory IX ordered the ringing of the Angelus in 
1239. By the first half of the fourteenth century, triple repeti- 
tion of the Hail Mary became general throughout Europe, as 
it had been recommended and indulgenced by Pope John XXII, 
in 1318 and 1327. 

Mary exemplified fraternal charity in the second terrace, where 
envy was expiated. A voiced chanted, “Vinum non habent,” 
while the pilgrims gazed on the marriage feast at Cana. Our 
Lady’s meekness appeared for souls expiating the sin of envy, 
first-born daughter of pride. 

“Son, why hast Thou done this to us?” she queried, in moth- 
erly tones. 

Supreme gentleness permeated the story of the finding of the 
Child Jesus in the Temple. The Nativity scene unfolded the 
Blessed Virgin’s poverty and the Visitation recalled Mary’s zeal 
in ministering to her cousin, St. Elizabeth. Twice, for different 
reasons, Dante used the Annunciation and the marriage feast, 
the former to teach humility and chastity; the latter, charity 
and temperance, lessons for the Souls in Purgatory, expiating 
capital sins. 

The mystery of the Annunciation and the Angelic Salutation 
echoed throughout the ten Heavens, another sign of Dante’s de- 
votion to the Blessed Mother. He showed a decided preference, 
in the Commedia, for prayers to Our Lady, as the Salve Regina, 
the Regina Coeli and the Hail Mary, with which he opened and 
closed the Paradiso cycle. Wednesday noon, in Easter Week, 
the pilgrims heard the anthem Regina Coeli, symbolizing the joy 
and gladness of the Resurrection. Here, as ever, the Church 
never separates Jesus from Mary. 


Each of those white ones with such ardency 
Stretched upward with its flame that the deep love 
They had for Mary was made plain to me. 


8 Ibid., p. 190. 
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And there they lingered still within my sight, 
Regina Coeli singing with such sweetness. 
That never since hath left me the delight. 
Par. XXIII, 124-1299 


From the last purgatorial terrace, the Florentine remarked: 
Chanted then in the heart of the great burning, 
I heard Summae Deus clementiae, 
Which moved in me no less desire of turning. 
Purg. XXV, 122-124'° 


Dante reached the Beatific Vision, finally, in the presence of 
his Heavenly Guide and the entire celestial court, where in un- 
speakable loveliness and grandeur, Our Lady reigned as Queen 
of Angels and of Saints. 


The name of that fair flower on which I call 
Morning and evening, drew my soul’s rapt gaze 
Unto the lustre greatest there of all. 
Par. XXIII, 88-90"! 


Vergil, representing reason, led the poet-seer only as far as 
human reason could penetrate. Then, Beatrice, symbolizing 
theology which leads men to God, directed him to Paradise. That 
devout follower of Mary, St. Bernard drew the pilgrim nearer 
to God. But it was the Madonna who closed the action of the 
Commedia, by obtaining a foretaste of the Beatifc Vision, the 
object of Dante’s spiritual journey. In close proximity to the 
Mother of God’s throne, the Florentine placed the glorified 
Beatrice, Mary’s faithful servant. 

Like an awe-inspiring cathedral, The Divine Comedy pal- 
pitates with the underlying Faith of Dante Alighieri, whose 
flights of Marian lyricism constitute his Magnificat, “quivering 
down the ages and setting hearts in responsive vibration.” 


The Paulist Press (401 West 59th St., New York 19) last month 
published a new Passion Play by Rev. H. C. Schuyler, entitled 
“The Mother of Sorrows,” which is particularly adaptable for use 
with high school students. 


9 [bid., p. 423. 10 Tbid., p. 274. 11 [bid., p. 422. 
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RESEARCH ABSTRACTS* 


CaTHOLIC ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS UNDER ILLINOIS 

Law by Reverend Daniel W. Kucera, O.S.B., M.A. 

This study has investigated the legal status of Catholic ele- 
mentary nd secondary schools in Illinois as seen through legis- 
lative enactments, executive directives, and judicial decisions. 
Catholic schools are directly affected by educational legislation 
in only one instance, compulsory attendance, but indirectly in 
a variety of ways involving either the police power of the State, 
as in health and safety, or voluntary control through State ac- 
creditation. Direct public aid is forbidden by the constitution, 
but indirect aid is given in the following instances: tax exemp- 
ton, bus transportation, school lunches, normal university scholar- 
ships to parochial school graduates, and provisions for vocational 
training of deceased veterans’ children. A history of the various 
laws involved reveals a progressively more favorable attitude 
toward parochial schools. Relations between Catholic schools 
and the Superintendent of Public Instruction are at the present 
time cordial. 

Illinois courts have evinced an encouraging attitude toward 
religion and religious education in both public and private 
schools, especially by upholding the integrity and autonomy of 
private schools, parental rights in education and released time 
programs for religious instruction. Within the restraints imposed 
by a policy of separation of Church and state, available legal 
material provides a favorable picture of the position of Catholic 
elementary and secondary education in Illinois. 


EpucaTIONAL LEGISLATION AFFECTING CATHOLIC ELEMENTARY 
AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN THE STATE OF MICHIGAN by Rev- 
erend Robert J. Pelletier, M.A. 

The purpose of this study was to investigate and evaluate 
educational legislation in Michigan affecting Catholic elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. The investigation disclosed that 


*Manuscripts of these Master’s dissertations are on deposit at the John 
K. Mullen of Denver Memorial Library, The Catholic University of America, 
Washington 17, D.C. Withdrawal privileges in accordance with prescribed 
regulations. 
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legislation affected these schools directly and indirectly. Direct 
legislation exempts them from paying real and personal property 
taxes and requires that they submit to compulsory attendance 
laws, teach certain courses of study, submit records and reports 
to public officials, and comply with physical welfare and safety 
laws. Indirectly affecting the parochial schools are laws rela- 
tive to the use of public school property which is forbidden for 
sectarian purposes; released time, which is forbidden under every 
form; but transportation, which is determined by each local 
school board; textbooks, which are forbidden to be given at 
public expense, if of a sectarian nature; and the rights of vet- 
erans’ children whereby it is denied them the right to attend 
sectarian schools with state paid tuition. 


FaIrH AND UNDERSTANDING IN THE RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION METH- 
ODS OF THE FATHERS OF THE CHURCH by Sister Mary de Sales 
Gosen, C.PP.S., M.A. 

The writings of the three Doctors of the Western Church and 
the three of the Eastern Church that were examined in this 
study show how the two forces of faith and understanding are 
not opposed to each other, but rather work in harmonious unity 
to bring about an understanding of divine truths. They agree 
that the more general tenets of belief, such as the power and 
providence of God, can be known from the visible world by 
the natural light of re . Yet, mere reason can never lead 
us to true wisdom; this is attained only when reason is sup- 
ported by faith. The understanding, which is the proper func- 
tion of reason, contributes to the comprehension of that which 
is believed, and faith contributes to the belief of that which is 
comprehended. 

Modern teachers’ manuals mention the problem of faith and 
understanding principally in speaking of the great mysteries of 
our Faith, for example, the Incarnation and the Trinity. The 
Fathers stressed the importance of faith, not only in these 
mysteries, but in the study of all religious truths. In order 
that teachers may realize the basic necessity of a vivid faith 
it would seem desirable that teachers’ manuals state clearly and 
explicitly the important role that a lively faith plays in the for- 
mation of the perfect Christian. 
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COLLEGE AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOL NOTES 


ENROLLMENT CHANGES IN CATHOLIC COLLEGES 


According to the results of a survey made by the N.C.W.C. 
Education Department during the first semester of the current 
school year, enrollment in Catholic universities and men’s col- 
leges dropped almost nine per cent between June and October 
of 1950, while the drop in women’s colleges was only two per 
cent, 

Thirteen universities surveyed in the fall semester reported 
enrollment declines from 57,145 in June to 52,064 in October, 
or a drop of 8.9 per cent. Thirty-six men’s four-year colleges 
showed an enrollment drop from 35,605 to 32,629, or 8.8 per 
cent. Figures from 140 institutions, including universities, four- 
year colleges, and junior colleges, indicated a 7.1 per cent de- 
crease, from 123,933 to 115,148. In 77 four-year women’s col- 
leges, the number of students fell from 29,763 to 29,170, or a 
decline of two per cent. 

A heavy decrease in the number of war veterans attending 
Catholic colleges was listed as a major cause of the overall drop. 
In the 1950 fall semester there were 6,199 less veterans at the 
universities and men’s colleges than there were in June, a loss 
of 26.1 per cent. Responsible for much of the drop in the 
women’s colleges surveyed was a loss of 235 women war veterans, 
over 45 per cent in this category. 

Thirty-five women’s colleges registered increases over the 
June, 1950, enrollment. Only nine men’s colleges showed in- 
creases, while 326 decreased. Fourteen junior colleges indicated 
a total loss of 135 students, a drop from 1,420 to 1,285, or 9.5 
per cent. 

Thirteen Catholic universities reported a reduction of 83 fac- 
ulty members between last June and October. Fifteen men’s 
colleges reported staff increases, and 14 reported decreases. In- 
creases in statf were registered by women’s colleges. 

According to the N.C.W.C. report, Catholic college enroll- 
ment losses were somewhat less than in comparable non-secular 
institutions. A survey of enrollments in all types of colleges, 
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recently made by the New York Times, showed a drop of 7.4 
per cent in the fall semester from last year’s record high (Cath- 
olic Educational Review, February, 1951). 

In spite of the concern of college authorities over the effect 
of war jitters on the enrollment of the present spring semester, 
Notre Dame University and St. Norbert’s College report that the 
situation is close to normal. According to a report released last 
month, no unusual decrease in registration took place at Notre 
Dame, where 4,822 students signed up—last spring’s figure was 
4,788; and last fall’s, 5,052. St. Norbert’s spring registration was 
reported as 537, a decrease of only 32 below the first semester 
total. Sixteen of the 32 graduated in February. Only 90 war 
veterans are attending St. Norbert’s; 29 are seniors. Notre 
Dame’s spring registration of 4,822 represents a normal crop in 
enrollment from the fall semester’s 5,052. Clarification of the 
college student’s draft status by Selective Service was credited 
by Notre Dame for the sustained registration. College students 
now may have their induction into military service postponed 
until the end of the school year and still choose their branch of 
service. 


FORDHAM PROFESSORS CHARGE FALSE THEORIES 
IN PROPOSED PROGRAM FOR N.Y.C. SCHOOLS 


Six members of the staff of the School of Education of Ford- 
ham University last month issued a public statement criticizing 
a bulletin recently released by the Board of Education of the 
City of New York, entitled “Source Materials in Curriculum De- 
velopment.” The professors maintained that this document 
either openly denies or ignores certain principles fundamental 
to the democratic way of life; such as, the supreme value of 
human reason, the religious interpretation of life signified by 
a belief in the existence of God, an unchangeable moral law, 
the freedom of man’s will, and the immortality of the soul. 


According to the Fordham professors, the philosophical the- 
ories endorsed in the Board of Education bulletin by and large 
amount of atheism, since they hold that science and human ex- 
perience are the only valid sources of knowledge and that use- 
fulness is the only valid test of truth; that changing circum- 
stances, both individual and social, dictate what is true or false, 
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good or evil; and that in the final analysis, the supreme judge 
of what is good or evil is society. 

Another point at which the professors leveled their attack 
was the “unjustified and offensive” treatment of Scholastic philos- 
ophy in the bulletin. 


REPORTS FROM CATHOLIC COLLEGES 


Catuo.ic Universiry or Amenica will again offer the Insti- 
tute for the Preparation of Teachers of Sight Saving classes and 
Teachers of Braille classes in its summer session which will 
open July 2. Rev. William F. Jenks, C.SS.R., will direct the 
Institute. Others on the staff will include Dr. Marshall M. 
Parks, a Washington pediatric opthalmologist and four nuns who 
are now actively engaged in teaching sight saving classes and 
Braille classes.... A committee has been appointed to promote 
the development of the Marian Library, which is the library of 
the National Shrine of the Immaculate Conception and which is 
housed in the Mullen Library. The collection has attained a 
total of some 500 volumes. The committee seeks to increase the 
number of volumes. The Director of the Shrine has announced 
that he will accepts gifts of money, books, pamphlets, and periodi- 
cals in the field of Mariology. A special bookplate is being de- 
signed and will provide a permanent record of each donation. 

St. BONAVENTURE UNIVERSITY scientists are now engaged in a 
project to determine why man’s ability to resist disease often 
varies with the condition of the air about him. University 
biologists are probing the reasons behind the fact that the at- 
mospheric environment affects not only our resistent to infection, 
but also such things as high and low blood pressure, the basal 
metabolic rate, and the amount of iron, hemoglobin and other 
constituents in the blood. 


ForpHaM University School of Social Service is offering a 
course on Community Organization an Cultural Relations dur- 
ing the spring semester. George K. Hunton, secretary of the 
Catholic Interracial Council, is directing the fourteen-week 
course. ... More than 70 per cent of the university’s 1950 grad- 
uates who had worked with the university radio station are 
now engaged in professional radio-television. 
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GrorcETOWN UNiversiry Medical Center has opened an 
epilepsy clinic for treatment of sufferers from convulsive seizures. 
A US. Public Health Service grant of $18,000 has been made 
available to the University for the study of epilepsy... . One 
per cent of more than 1,400 persons examined at the university’s 
cancer clinic are shown to have active cancers and many more 
have potentially cancerous lesions. The clinic is now in its third 
year of operation. It meets twice a week. 


St. Louis University graduated 329 students representing 26 
states and three foreign countries in the mid-year conferral of 
degrees... . An alumna of Maryville College has given the 
university $33,000 for the establishment of a trust to be known 
as the Ellen McBride Cancer Research Endowment in honor of 
the late Rev. Mother Reid of the Religious of the Sacred Heart. 
Income from the trust is to be used to defray expenses of a per- 
son engaged in or training for cancer research. As far as pos- 
sible, the person selected for benefits is to be a student or 
graduate of Maryville College, or a nun of the Religious of 
the Sacred Heart who is teaching or studying at Maryville... . 
Monsanto Chemical Company has awarded the university a 
$1,500 fellowship for research in the field of x-ray crystal analysis. 
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Loyota Universtry oF Cuicaco has received a thousand 
books, many of them rare editions, from Col. Leon Mandel, 
Chicago department store president. The rare volumes will be 
kept in a special room, named for Colonel Mandel, in the uni- 
versity’s Cudahy Memorial Library.... A special Latin coach- 
ing program, designed to help young men who wish to enter 
seminaries, has been inaugurated. Late classes are held five 


days a week. 


MARQUETTE UNiversiTty has appointed Dr. Harry K. Ihrig, 
vice-president in charge of research for the Allis-Chalmers Manu- 
facturing Co., as research professor in bio-physics in its graduate 
school. Dr. Ihrig was a member of the science team that re- 
cently discovered an okra compound substitute for blood plasma. 

Dr. Hiram Benjamin, the discoverer of the okra “blood 
plasma,” has signed over to the university his patent rights, esti- 
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mated to be worth $300,000 or more annually. The money will 
be used for further research. ... The university’s labor college 
is offering a ten-week, evening program in labor-management 
relations. 

St. Micuaet’s Cottece (Winooski Park, Vt.) will accelerate 
its program, beginning June 25, to enable students to earn de- 
grees in three years. Without disturbing regular sessions, the 
college will conduct two summer sessions and operate on a twelve- 
month year. A full year’s work will be done in two summers. 

MUNDELEIN COLLEGE will sponsor a Secondary School Science 
Teachers’ Workshop, June 18-22. Two lectures each morning 
will be offered by the college faculty in each of three fields: 
biology, chemistry, and physics. Afternoons will be devoted to 
seminars conducted by secondary school teachers of science. 
Sister Mary Martinette, B.V.M., chairman, is designing the work- 


shop particularly for Catholic teachers in the Chicago area. 


Universitry OF PorTLANp will conduct a three-day School 
Library Institute, featuring audio-visual materials, March 19-21. 
Among the discussion leaders will be Mr. Amo DeBernardis, 
supervisor of visual education in Portland public schools; Dr. 
John E. Hansen, Washington State consultant on instructional 
materials; Dr. Joseph I. Hall, Oregon State director of curri- 
culum and publications; Mrs. E. Bernice Tucker, assistant super- 
intendant of Multnomah County schools; Dr. Curtis Reid, head, 
Oregon State College department of visual instruction, and Dr. 
James W. Brown, University of Washington supervisor of the 
instructional materials center. Brother David Martin, C.S.C., 
librarian at the University of Portland, is general chairman. 
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Tue CoLuece oF St. Teresa will open its courses in elemen- 
tary education to lay students for the first time in September, 
1951. The lay teacher training program is being set up to help 
fill the pressing need for elementary school teachers. The pro- 
gram will be a four-year course, with professional education 
work concentrated in the junior year and a minimum of 180 
hours of observation and practice teaching in the senior year... . 
An evening course in marriage guidance is being offered at the 
college, Feb. 8 to May 10. 
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Modern schools are too easy for youth of today declared 
Dr. Willard Spalding of Illinois College of Education at a con- 
ference for elementary school principals in Urbana, Illinois. 
Spalding feels that young people at all educational levels form 
the wrong habit patterns because they don’t work to capacity. 
“What we must do,” he concludes, “is to develop an educational 
program that will continue to improve the personal-social quali- 
ties of the individual and at the same time make marked im- 
provements in his intellectual qualities.” 


Universal declaration of human rights, passed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations in December 1948, can 
be made meaningful to children assert specialists in elementary 
education. 

Wilhelmina Hill and Helen Mackintosh of the United States 
Office of Educatior: maintain that success in teaching about 
human rights in the elementary schools is within the reach of 
every teacher for whom such rights have a personal meaning. 
Teachers who recognize and utilize the opportunities in every- 
day classroom life to realize desirable human relationships are 
helping children experience rather than merely verbalize about 
human rights. 

Young children of primary school age are usually more de- 
pendent upon the teacher than older children and take their 
behavior cues from the attitudes of grown-ups. It is therefore 
highly important that adults show that they value every child 
and respect his rights as an individual. 

In the early school years the teacher can develop the meaning 
and application of those articles in the Declaration which stress 
the rights of the individual as a person, as a pupil, and as a 
member of a family group. Boys and girls in the intermediate 
and upper grades can understand article 17 concerning property 
rights and article 24 about the right to rest and to leisure time. 
More mature students may derive the meaning of such articles 
as 15 about the right to a nationality and 29 on duties to the 
community in which human rights are accepted as belonging to 
everyone. 
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New reading technique developed by Professor Paul Witty 
of Northwestern University allows children to watch a class- 
room movie and then to read a booklet in which printed matter 
is identical to sound narration of the film. This procedure per- 
mits children to become acquainted with the story before find- 
ing out what the words look like in print... . According to an 
editorial in the January issue of Educational Screen, correlated 
film-storybooks are a “step toward a broadened and more mature 
concept of integrated instructional materials.” 


Select reading club for pupils with reading deficiencies in 
the Cortland (New York) public schools has served to eradicate 
much aversion to remedial work reports the New York State 
Education published by the State Teachers Association. Instead 
of attending a remedial reading class at school, pupils below the 
reading level of the grade may join a reading club which meets 
once a week at the public library. The group which is limited 
to 20 students is under the supervision of the librarian and a 
senior seminar of the Cortland State Teachers College. At the 
weekly club meeting, pupils spend the first-half hour reading 
whatever they chose; during the second half hour they receive 
individual help from student teachers. 


Homework must further the development of the child 
claims Ronald P. Daly, associate supervisor of elementary edu- 
cation of New York. Formal homework of the page-assignment 
type seldom results in improved achievement, in an increased 
sense of responsibility, or in a strengthening of the home-school 
relationship. Mr. Daly believes that all homework which does 
not serve the full development of childhood should be replaced 
with experiences that give the child an opportunity to investi- 
gate in his own way, to read, to build, to learn, and to grow. 
There is a wealth of enjoyable home activity which under the 
guidance of teachers and parents can supplement and extend the 
school program and enrich out-of-school hours. Leather work, 
stamp collecting, wood carving, construction activities, meal 
planning, sewing, preparing reports on current events, and like 
activities build knowledges and skills which add to the develop- 
ment of the child. “But the thoughtless homework assignment 
made in desperation or as a punishment will confuse and harry 
the child into mistakes and resentments which bode ill for his 
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future development. It is extremely doubtful that Dad’s sweat- 
ing out pages 47-90 in the arithmetic contributes much to the 
understanding of his offspring,” concludes Mr. Daly. 


Observance of brotherhood week, annually sponsored by the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews, during February 
18-29 prompted one participant to comment: “It is sad that 
there should be such grim reasons for having to remind people 
once a year of the brotherhood of man. The news is not that 
the brotherhood of man exists but that another year has gone 
by and it still does not. That is why Brotherhood Week is a 
matter for the American people to take seriously. One can 
hope that some day, relatively soon, the fact of brotherhood 
will be so familiar that no person in his right senses would feel 
it necessary to mention it.” 


Campaign for Book-for-Nagasaki has as its prime mover a 
Cincinnati mother of five children. Mrs. Helen Hester of St. 
Pius Parish launched her campaign to fill the needs of Nagasaki 
school children who “can read English a little,” after hearing a 
broadcast telling of a plea for books by a famous Japanese 
Catholic, Dr. Paul Takashi Nagai. Dr. Nagai, physician, author 
and artist, has used the royalties of his own published books 
to help rebuild Nagasaki’s ruined Cathedral. Now, while he is 
still in the shadow of death from effects of atomic research 
to which he submitted, he is planning a children’s library. 

In pleading for assistance, Dr. Nagai said that “boys and 
girls in Nagasaki want to learn the truth about America and 
Christianity.” He asked for books about American home life, 
manners, education, nature, industry, and textbooks for children 
of elementary and high school age. 


Combined curriculum of elementary education and home 
economics is being offered at Kansas University in order to 
help meet the need for well-equipped teachers of young children. 
Actual experience with nursery school youngsters will be pro- 
vided. Graduates will fill positions as elementary teachers, 
home-making teachers in elementary schools, and nursery school 
teachers. 


Better preparation for high school by elementary schools 
was a recommendation made by 52 per cent of the curriculum 
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investigators of the Govenor’s Fact-Finding Commission of Con- 
necticut which recently made public a citizens’ study on schools 
in the state. The group responsible for evaluating the cur- 
riculum of the schools called for intensified stress on both the 
three R’s and on the progressive type of teaching, and for a 
better combination of the two. 

Of the Commission’s committee checking on the teacher prob- 
lem, 25 per cent recommended an increase in salary, while 75 
per cent wanted more teachers. 

Significant too were the decisions of the committee charged 
with appraising school buildings. Forty-six per cent of the 
group deemed present structures satisfactory while 33 per cent 
asked for repairs on existing buildings. Only 5 per cent of the 
group studying school buildings considered current facilities 
adequate. 

With regard to the controversial topic of homework, the Com- 
mission advised that homework should consist of activities such 
as participating in community affairs, sharing in family respon- 
sibilities, taking part in extra-curricular school activities, pur- 
suing interesting and worthwhile hobbies, and becoming 
acquainted with the world of books, music, and the arts. 


“Contagion” in behavior among children is the subject of 
research at Wayne University under grants from the U.S. Public 
Health Service’s Commission on Mental Hygiene. The investi- 
gation proposes to discover the relationship between the struc- 
ture of a group and the way in which its members influence one 
another's actions. Though it has not been completed, there is 
evidence that (1) the prestige of the first child who behaves in 
a certain manner, (2) the attractiveness of this behavior to 
other children, and (3) the behavior standards which other 
children already possess are weighty factors in influencing be- 
havior. 


Fifty years of public education in Cuba was commemorated 
in December 1950. At the request of the Cuban Government, 
teachers from 42 states were invited to attend the educational 
program marking the attainment of the half-century goal. Fifty 
years previously, 1,450 Cuban teachers had taken part in a six 
weeks’ training program at Harvard University, and their study 
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there has laid the foundation for Cuba’s public elementary 
school education. 


Documentary of United Nations has been recently released 
in the form of a five-record album by Tribune Production, 40 
East 49th Street, New York City 17. Produced at Lake Success 
under the supervision of the United Nations Department of Pub- 
lic Information, the guidance and facilities of the UN Radio 
Division, and the advice of the Education Section, This Is the 
UN provides an authentic account of the formation, aims, prin- 
ciples, and achievements of UN during its basic years, 1945-1950. 

The narrator is the film star, Franchot Tone, and the voices 
on the records are those of approximately 55 actual UN affiliates 
including Roosevelt, Truman, Vishinsky, Acheson, Attlee, Byrnes, 
Einstein, Gromyko, Lie, and others who have helped build UN 
history in the last five years. 

A manual which extends the basic information contained on 
the discs is included with the set of records. The albums are 
obtainable in either of the widely-accepted playing speeds, 78 
rpm (standard) and 3344 rpm (long playing), and have a total 
playing length of approximately 45 minutes. 


First Catholic school and church in Oak Ridge, Tennessee, 
was dedicated by Bishop William L. Adrian of Nashville early 
in January. St. Mary’s Church and School, constructed on 12 
acres of land purchased from the Government, constitute the 
first of a number of religious buildings planned for the Oak 
Ridge community. At present, the school has an enrollment of 
200 in seven grades taught by the Dominican Sisters. 


Education for a useful career has been made possible for a 
blind Mexican boy through the efforts of two Texas ice cream 
manufacturers. Antonio Cabrera, Jr., of Mexico City, who has 
just celebrated his thirteenth birthday, almost missed his chance 
to start a new life in the United States. When he and his father 
reached Houston, Texas, on their way to St. Joseph’s School for 
the Blind in Jersey City, immigration officials barred their entry 
until a $1,000 bond was posted for Antonio as a disabled person. 
When Houston newspapers reported the Cabreras’ plight, Nathan 
J. Klein and his son put up the money for the bond because they 
felt that they boy should not be deprived of his opportunity 
for help and training in the United States. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


“HUMAN RIGHTS AND EDUCATION” 


Under the banner of “Human Rights and Education,” more 
than 10,000 from many parts of the nation and from several 
foreign countries will march on Cleveland for the forty-eighth 
annual convention of the National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation which will open March 27 and run through March 30. 
According to Washington headquarters of the N.C.E.A., every- 
thing is rounding into shape for a great meeting. 

Speakers widely prominent in the fields of education, leg- 
islation, commerce, and journalism will address the secondary 
school department. At the opening meeting of this department, 
the speakers will be Rev. Robert C. Hartnett, S.J., editor of 
America, and Representative Eugene J. McCarthy of Minnesota. 
The problem of religious vocations will be featured, with talks 
by Rev. John H. Wilson, C.S.C., and Rev. John P. Kennelly, and 
a symposium on religious life. Rev. Michael J. McKeough, 
O. Praem., and Brother Louis Faerber, $.M., will be speakers 
at a sectional meeting on the curriculum. 

Among the speakers who will address the elementary school 
department will be Sister M. Madeleva, C.S.C., president of St. 
Mary’s College (Notre Dame, Ind.) and one of the seven 
“Women of Achievement” of 1950. 

The most important session of the Catholic Business Educa- 
tion Association, which will meet jointly with the N.C.E.A., 
will be a discussion of the curriculum study which is under the 
direction of Rev. William G. Downing, S.J., Creighton University. 
The primary function of this study is to determine the need and 
desirability of Catholic universities in various parts of the coun- 
try offering a Master's degree in business education geared to 
training secondary school teachers to be not only competent 
in teaching the skills of business, but also prepared to teach the 
social doctrine of the Church as it relates to business. Meet- 
ings of the business education group will be held in the Hotel 
Hollenden, March 29. 

Another Catholic education group meeting in Cleveland with 
the N.C.E.A. convention is the National Catholic Music Educa- 
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tors Association. Its program promises to be most interesting, 
featuring vocal clinics, liturgical music demonstrations, instru- 
mental workshops, and demonstrations of techniques for teach- 
ing music in the elementary and secondary schools, and in the 
college. 

Mr. Robert Hufstader of the Juilliard School of Music (New 
York) will direct a chorus of 300 high school students, selected 
and trained by Rev. Lawrence Heiman, music instructor at St. 
Joseph’s College (Rensselaer, Ind.), at a national Catholic high 
school concert in the Cleveland Public Auditorium, March 29. 


FEDERAL AND STATE SCHOLARSHIPS, A SAFEGUARD 
AGAINST MONOPOLY IN EDUCATION 


In his annual report to the board of trustees of St. John’s 
University (Brooklyn), Rev. John A. Flynn, C.M., president, 
advocated the expansion of the State scholarship program in 
New York and the inauguration of a sound system of Federal 
scholarships as means of stemming the tide toward public mono- 
poly of education. Father Flynn mentioned the recently created 
State University of New York with its 30 institutions and the 
expansion program, to cost $67,570,000, of the board of higher 
: education of New York City as examples of the kind of public 
education planning that puts the private institution at a great 
| ‘ disadvantage. Any government policy for education, he main- 
tained, which refuses aid to students in private colleges, while 

. financing public colleges, restricts the freedom students should 
have in choosing their school. 


DIXON CASE ARGUED BEFORE 
NEW MEXICO SUPREME COURT 


New Mexico’s Supreme Court was asked last month to reverse 
the decision handed down in the “Dixon Case”, March 12, 1949, 
by District Judge E. T. Hensley which barred 143 members of 
Catholic religious orders from teaching in New Mexico public 
schools. At stake in the current litigation is whether this de- 
cision should be extended to all such religious in the State. In 
addition an appeal by a Protestant group, aided by “Protestants 
and Other Americans United,” seeks (1) a prohibition against 
the wearing of religious garb in public schools and (2) a ruling 
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that payment of State funds to religious or religious organiza- 
tions is forbidden by the New Mexico and Federal Constitutions. 

In their brief the Protestants held that the Hensley decision 
“fails to reestablish in the schools of New Mexico the absolute 
separation between church and state.” They maintained that 
religious should be disqualified from teaching in public schools 
“by virtue of their vows of obedience and poverty and the fact 
that they have peculiarly and exclusively dedicated their serv- 
ices to the advancement of a religious faith to the exclusion 
of all other worldly objects.” 

Attorneys for the Catholic Church, in a cross appeal, argued: 
(1) None of the 148 religious teachers are now teaching in any 
tax-supported State school. (2) Religious now are teaching only 
in seven tax-supported schools. (3) Since the Hensley decision 
16 schools have been converted from public to parochial schools. 
(4) No sectarian books are now being distributed in these 
schools, no sectarian doctrine is being taught even before or 
after schools hours, and no religious pictures or statues are being 
displayed. (5) The Church owns no building now being used 
for public school purposes. 

In reply to the Protestant brief, the Catholic document main- 
tained: (1) Vows taken by members of religious communities 
do not infringe on any constitutional rights of school children 
nor of Protestant citizens. (2) Wearing religious garb is an 
exercise of freedom of conscience, guaranteed by the constitu- 
tion. (3) Public schools received full value in services rendered 
for salaries paid to religious as teachers. Nothing in the Con- 
stitution prevents them from giving their salaries to religious 
orders. (4) Use of church-owned property for public school 
purposes is consistent with the Constitution. 


AFTER CHAMPAIGN 


In the three years since the U.S. Supreme Court handed down 
its opinion on the constitutionality of the program of weekday 
religious education in Champaign, Ill., March 8, 1948, 14 out 
of 17 State attorneys general have interpreted the decision “as 
favorable to the principle of pupil excusal for religious instruc- 
tion during the time set aside for education,” according to a 
survey made by Erwin L. Shaver and reported in the January- 
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February, 1951, issue of Religious Education, pp. 33-38. Most 
of the attorneys general held, however, that the arrangements 
must exclude the aid of public school machinery, and specifically 
the use of classrooms. In the only current litigation stemming 
from the McCollum decision, the Appellate Division of the New 
York Supreme Court upheld that State’s released time program 
by a three-to-two decision on January 15. In Champaign today 
religious instruction is given in public school buildings after 
school; a rental fee is paid to the school system. 

Summarizing the effects of the McCollum decision, Mr. Shaver 
says that “the vast majority of the legal fraternity have been 
exceedingly critical of the opinion issued” by the U.S. Supreme 
Court. A heavy majority of law school journals also have ex- 
pressed opinions “against the extreme interpretation and appli- 
cation of the Court opinion,” he writes. Dr. Shaver also found 
local school superintendents and teachers as loyal to the re- 
leased time program as are the church leaders in the community. 

Probably 20 per cent of the communities, according to the 
report, that had released time programs before the McCollum 
decision have suspended them, but the general loss in pupil 
enrollment has been less severe. 

The findings of Dr. Shaver’s survey contradict those of a sur- 
vey made by the Research Division of the National Education 
Association and reported in “The Status of Religious Education 
in the Public Schools,” Nat. Ed. Assn. Research Division, (July, 
1949). Concerning the reliability of the N.E.A. report, Dr. 
Shaver has this to say: “. .. it is weighted in several respects 
against the weekday program—in its inaccurate and inconsistent 
title, in the section on legal aspects, through a grossly misrepre- 
sentative reference list, and through a misinterpretation of statis- 
tics regarding the number of those superintendents favoring 
some form of released time programs.” 

The Laurel ( Miss.) Leader-Call deplored the lack of religious 
instruction in public schools in a January editorial: 

There is a rising feeling of distress among Christian people that our 
United States Constitution is being construed, increasingly, as ordering 
that no religion be taught in the public schools of the land. We know 
of no one factor that is contributing more to the wholly materialistic at- 
titude that communism has adopted, and that we, too, are adopting, 


than our willingness to accept this interpretation of our American belief 
that “church and state” should be separate. 
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NEWSBITS 


Two major radio networks, CBS and Mutual, carried the Pope’s 
Ash Wednesday appeal to children for aid to young war victims. 

President Truman congratulated the National Catholic Com- 
mission on Student Government by letter on its tenth anniversary. 

Tuition revenue from 178 pupils at Our Lady of Loretto High 
School (Los Angeles) will not meet the school’s $6,602 taxes. 

Covington (Ky.) Board of Education dropped its proposal to 
tax business and rental property owned by churches when Cath- 
olics and non-Catholics supported Mgrs. Streck’s attack on it. 

Two Catholic schools in Columbia, Pa., supplied five public 
schools of the town with bottled spring water when an ice jam 
on the Susquehanna cut off nearly all the town’s water supply. 

Seventy-three of the 125 pupils who recently made a mission 
at Holy Ghost High School (Jackson, Miss.) were non-Catholics. 

Rt. Rev. Felix N. Pitt, Louisville diocesan superintendent, 
presents a very good brief overview of the progress of Catholic 
education in Religious Education (January-February, 1951). 

The Institute of University Studies Abroad (Washington 6, 
D.C.) will act as an American registration center for students 
desiring to study in European universities during the summer. 

The 32 Divine Word Missionaries’ schools and colleges in the 
Philippines enroll 25,441 students, 3,891 more than last year. 

Xavier University (New Orleans) was host last month for the 
fifth annual National Council of the United Negro College Fund 
Alumni Conference. The Council raises funds for Negro colleges. 

In Boston last month the American Jewish Congress filed a 
petition to act as an amicus curiae in support of the Dominican 
Fathers in a case against the City of Dover, which has withheld 
from the Dominicans permission to erect a building in the city. 

Cardinal Spellman, after full consideration of the danger of 
atom bombing, announced plans for a new $25,000,000 building 
program. His 1947 program was a life saver for the building 
trades. 

Two Sisters of the Holy Names of Jesus and Mary were among 
25 women selected last month as outstanding personalities in 
Oregon during the last 100 years; Mother Mary Flavia, who died 
in 1945, and Sister Miriam Theresa of Marylhurst College. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


La Pepacocia Di GiovANNI Dewey by Gino Corallo. Torino, 
= Editrice Internazionale, 1950. Pp. xlix + 557. 


The scope of this work is to present John Dewel’s ideas as 
they developed through some sixty years and as they tended 
more and more toward organization about certain central themes. 
Although Corallo has apparently limited his study to Dewey’s 
educational theory, this is done only in deference to Dewey’s 
own use of education to cover everything. 


Corallo’s synthesis of Dewey’s teaching is remarkable. After 
a brief biographic sketch of Dewey, there is an extensive, an- 
notated bibliography, classified according to the various sub- 
jects on which Dewey wrote. This is a great aid to anyone 
seeking the fundamental principles of Dewey’s philosophy. The 
main body of the book is divided into six parts dealing in order 


with Dewey’s ideas on the theoretical foundations of the new 
education, human nature and education, man in society, instru- 
mentalism as a metaphysical basis for education, and the ideals 
of men; and presenting, in Part VI, Corallo’s critical observations 
on Dewey’s system. Discussion in this last part centers around 
five problems; that of being, of consciousness, of morals, of re- 
ligion, and of education. This brief outline should give some 
idea of the careful organization of the study, a most welcome 
aid to students investigating a philosophical system whose tenets 
are treated separately in several works. 


Dewey the educator is better than Dewey the philosopher 
is one of Corallo’s conclusions. His pedagogy is worth while 
but can and ought to be disengaged from his philosophy, which 
weighs it down, kills and frustrates it by being inapplicable. 
Even though much of his pedagogical material is old, Dewey, 
the author maintains, still deserves great credit for having re- 
affirmed it, giving it a presentation more acceptable in our day. 


Although a work of this sort seems to demand an index, there 
is none. The “Index-Summary,” however, taking the place of 
our table of contents, is quite helpful in locating items. The 
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volume is highly recommended for having accomplished well 


the task its author set for himself. 


Department of Education, F. J. HouLaAHan. 
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SociaL Principtes by John F. Cronin, Milwau- 
kee: Bruce Publishing Co., 1950. Pp. xxviii + 804. $6.00. 


Father Cronin is well known for his two earlier books: Eco- 
nomic Analysis and Problems and Catholic Social Action. The 
present volume is more ambitious, attempting “an explanation 
of Catholic social principles in the light of American life.” Its 
purpose is to understand the contemporary scene and he treats 
historical development only when necessary. The first chapter 
gives a brief background of the social question. Father Cronin 
is not a starry-eyed medievalist and does not yearn to resurrect 
a past culture. He knows many and great faults can be found 
with medieval society. But he also touches its core value: “The 
important point is that wrongdoing was recognized as such and 
not canonized as progress. Economic and political life was con- 
sidered as subordinate to man, not his master.” This book tries 
to show how American economic life could become ordered to 
moral and spiritual principles and values. It deserves reading 
by every teacher. 

Both the ardent advocates of the social thought of Integrity 
and of The Catholic Worker and the staunch advocates of the 
status quo will be disappointed. The author is critical of zeal- 
ous schools of reform who would ignore the demands of eco- 
nomic laws. Father writes that “while we cannot ignore genuine 
laws in the economic field, we often can alter circumstances 
and conditions so that, under the same laws, different results 
will ensue.” The book proceeds to tell how we can alter these 
circumstances and conditions. Against those who think the 
Popes wrote only for other countries, he shows that conditions 
in the United States were those condemned by the encyclicals. 
On the other hand he gives a great deal of credit to the Ameri- 
can economic system and tries to show how it can be modified 
for the better. The meaning of social solidarity is spelled out. 
Those who detest governmental action will find no champion 
here. For the author believes the government should be a pow- 
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erful factor in helping decentralize economic power. What is 
needed is more buffer groups between the individual and the 
central government. Management and unions have grown too 
big, perhaps, but the answer to poor organization is not no organi- 
zation but good organization. The Industry-Council plan fits 
well into this context. The treatment is excellent, unifying theory 
and existing economic reality. 

This volume contains much material conveniently arranged. 
Several pages of relevant quotations from papal statements are 
presented at the opening of each chapter. Each set of excerpts 
is then explained in the light of general ethical principles. Where 
there is controversy, the different points of view are presented. 
The book also has useful annotated reading lists. 

Father Cronin rightly points out that we stultify ourselves if 
we give, as an application of Catholic social theory, a program 
based on unsound economic analysis. “Nor is it a practical solu- 
tion of this difficulty to say: Let the theologians and economists 
consult.” Men trained exclusively in either discipline find it 


difficult to understand the problems in the other science. The 
only feasible approach is to have a sufficient number of men 
who are experts in both fields. The author is such a man. 


Chestnut Hill College, SYLVESTER THEISEN. 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


A History or Epucation: Socrates To Montessori by Luella 
Cole. New York: Rinehart and Co., 1950. Pp. xx + 700. $5.00. 


This text offers an interesting, carefully arranged survey of 
the history of education for the average American undergrad- 
uate student. In each chapter leading teachers of the past are 
the pivots around which revolve educational theories and prac- 
tices. The pictures and the quotations from the great teachers 
contribute to the vitalization of material which otherwise might 
be considered dry and didactic by the average undergraduate 
student. 

The same general pattern is followed in each chapter. The 
main part of the chapter contains the life history of the leading 
teachers. The second section of each chapter contains a de- 
scription of the schools with which the great teachers were con- 
nected. The curriculum, methods of instruction, and modes of 
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disciplining are specifically treated. The last section of the book 
is devoted to summaries of educationai theories and practices. 
An attempt is made to point out agreements and disagreements 
among the great teachers of the past in regard to vital educa- 
tional problems. 

In appraising the worth of the many valuable chapters of this 
text the reviewer feels that the chapter on Ignatius of Loyola 
and the schools of the Jesuits is skillfully treated, while that deal- 
ing with Abelard and the Medieval University is painfully over- 
drawn. The reviewer does not agree with the philosophy of 
the author which prompted her to make the statement on p. 683 
that “a ‘universal’ idea may, however, be thought of as not too 
different from a Platonic idea.” 

The book has several notable features for which it can be 
recommended: (1) It contains a glossary of technical and foreign 
words, geographical place names, and the names of minor cha- 
racters in the history of education. (2) It provides a bibliography 
of selected readings for each chapter in which it gives specific 
chapters or pages pertinent to the matter under discussion. 
(3) It summarizes aims and fundamental ideas of the leading 
teachers by » ans of charts. (4) It is interestingly written. 

SisTER M. BrwweENn Lone, O.S.F. 


The Catholic University of America. 
x 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ANCIENT PHiLosopHy by A. H. Armstrong. 
Westminster, Md.: Newman Press, 1949. Pp. xiii + 241. $3.25. 
This book is a history of philosophy from Thales to St. Augus- 

tine. It is written account of a series of lectures on ancient 

philosophy, delivered before the members of the Newman As- 
sociation, to provide useful historical background on the content 
of scholastic philosophy. 

As the author indicates in the brief introduction, this volume 
is intended as an introduction to the history of philosophy for 
beginners. Other volumes are projected to cover the remaining 
periods of the history of thought and the doctrinal content of 
scholastic thought. Consistent with his aim of providing be- 
ginners in philosophy with an interesting and intelligible survey 
of the contribution of great philosophers of the past, the author 
skilfully avoids controverted questions of interpretation and 
presents a straightforward account of the principal tenets of suc- 
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cessive systems. The text is not encumbered with footnotes 
and references. The only interruptions are references to the 
writings of the philosophers themselves. In carrying out this plan 
he manifests sound judgment rather than any lack of familiarity 
with these problems or the solutions offered by competent 
authorities. 

At the end of the brief exposition, a useful table of dates, a 
note on sources, and a select bibliography of translations of avail- 
able texts together with an up-to-date list of commentators have 
been included. These important data enhance the value of the 
work to a very considerable degree by providing useful guides 
and suggestions for further study. 

Although a report of lectures, this work shows no lack of 
organization and consistently avoids lengthy digressions. It has 
the freshness and ease of communication characteristic of oral 
discourse. On the other hand, the beginner will surely miss the 
conventional landmarks and schematic organization of material 
around key doctrines. It is quite probable that these aids were 
supplied in the original lectures, but the written text moves on 
from one important philosopher to another with little in the 
way of emphasis on central doctrines or evaluation of his con- 
tribution to the future development of philosophy. A succinct 
summary placed at the end of each unit would have greatly 
improved the work. 

The allotment of space to the different philosophic viewpoints 
shows good judgment. Socrates receives 11 pages; Plato, 34; 
Aristotle, 48; Plotinus, 22; and St. Augustine, 18. The interpreta- 
tion of the philosophical thought of the various writers avoids 
extremes but it shows that the findings of recent researches 
have been taken into account. Not everyone will agree with 
Professor Armstrong, however, in limiting the presentation of 
the lives of the more important philosophers to a few lines on 
the ground that “this is a history of philosophy, not of philos- 
ophers.” Granting many things must be omitted from a work 
whose aims are entirely introductory, it is difficult to see how 
the bearing of the significant biographical facts upon the intel- 
lectual formation of such men as Plato and Aristotle, not to men- 
tion Socrates and St. Augustine, can be passed over without 
gravely limiting one’s understanding of the guiding force behind 
their philosophical efforts. 
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The inclusion of a short chapter on Tertullian, Clement, and 
Origen in an exposition of ancient philosophy is a deviation from 
the usual plan of division, but it is a welcome addition to any- 
one who is interested in tracing Christian thought to its begin- 
nings among the Fathers. The traditional divisions of the history 
of philosophy break down somewhat at this point anyway, since 
hellenistic philosophy, stocism, epicureanism, and remnants of 
the academy overlap the beginnings of Christian philosophy in 
this period. 

On the whole the author has done a good job of selection and 
emphasis. His work lives up to its title by repeatedly encourag- 
ing the student to read the works of the philosophers themselves 
and at the same time providing a broad understanding of their 
doctrines. Those who are haunted by the perennial problem 
of locating a suitable textbook for use in undergraduate classes 
in the history of philosophy will be cheered by the appearance 
of this volume and will look forward to the publication of the 
complete work. 


Loras College, 
Dubuque, Iowa. 


| ‘GANNON. 


Teacuinc SociaL Stupies Scuoou by E. B. Wesley. 

Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 1950. 3d ed. Pp. 594. $4.00. 

The book under review is a revision of the author’s earlier 
Teaching the Social Studies and it is concerned specifically with 
the secondary level. It is written in the same simple and clear 
language of the former book. The latest developments in con- 
temporary social problems are presented, and suggestions are 
made as to how teachers can make pupils critically aware of 
these developments. More emphasis is placed on the value of 
visual and auditory aids in the teaching of social studies in this 
new edition than in the earlier ones. The means of correlating 
the social studies with other fields of study are more fully 
discussed. Aside from its helpful suggestions regarding the 
selection and organization of content, teachers will find a new 
chapter on the social development of the adolescent an aid in 
understanding and solving some of the social problems of high 
school youth themselves. 


The Catholic University of America. R. B. SCHULZETENBERG. 
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